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Why A New Arithmetic Series. 


Because new methods of teaching are constantly 
being developed, and those new methods need new 
books to keep pace with them. 











Because mercantile and industrial conditions 
change, thus creating a demand for new kinds of 
mathematical efficiency. 


W hy Hamilton's Standard Arithmetics 


| Because they conform to recent developments in 
| teaching and to present conditions of living. 








| Because they teach only the arithmetic that is 
useful in everyday life. 








Because the problems in the lower books are drawn 
from the child’s life at school, at play and at home, 
and those in the higher books deal with the material 
of actual business, the home and the workshop. 





Because they are distinguished by very great 
simplicity and clearness and are exceedingly thorough 
in their duills for accuracy and speed. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


CIVIL WAR IN RUSSIA. 


It has been felt for weeks that el- 
most anything might happen any day 
in Russia; yet the outbreak of actual 
civil war, and the news that a Rus- 
sian army, led by General Korniloff, 
was marching upon Petrograd to at- 
tack Kerensky and the provisional 
eovernment came upon the world as 
a surprise. Prior to this outbreak, 
Korniloff had made a formal demand 
upon Kerensky to give up his dic- 
tatorship and turn authority over to 
his hands. Korniloff, whose motives 
and the policy he stood for are 
shrouded in mystery, evidently mis- 
calculated his support, for so many 
of his soldiers deserted him that his 
revolt collapsed completely — before 
actual fighting began, and he sur- 
rendered. Meanwhile, for three days, 
the Russian lines were left wholly un- 
protected, and the troops without a 
commander. Political and military 
conditions are so unsettled that it is 
clear that, for a long time to come, 
Russia will be a negligible factor in 
the European war. 


SWEDEN’S ATTITUDE. 


The intricacies of the diplomatic 
conscience are not easily understood 
by the ordinary mind. Baron Lowen, 
the Swedish minister to Argentina, 
has flatly denied having sent or 
caused to be sent by the legation un- 
der his charge, any telegram from 
the German legation, and declared 
further that the news was “a great 
and disagreeable surprise.” Yet that 
these messages were actually sent by 
the Swedish legation at Buenos 
Ayres to the Swedish Foreign Office 
at Stockholm, for transmission to 
Berlin, is an established fact. Ad- 
miral Liniman, Swedish minister of 
Foreign Affairs, himself admits it, 
but states that Baron Lowen will not 
be recalled, “as he had acted in good 
faith and did not know the contents 
of the despatches.” Here are two 
quite different defences: First, that 
Baron Lowen did not send the de- 
spatches, and second that, although, 
to be sure, he did send them, he was 
blameless because he did not know 
their contents. From which it would 
appear that it is perfectly permissible 
for a neutral government, in time of 
war, to be the intermediary for for- 
wardine secret despatches to one of 
the belligerents. 


HOW ARGENTINA TAKES IT. 


The Argentine Government is not 
inclined to take lightly the conduct 
of the German Minister in using the 
Swedish legation as a medium for 
transmitting unneutral messages to 
Zerlin via Stockholm. The Argentine 
President, without delaying to confer 
with his cabinet, ordered that the 
German Minister be given his pass- 
ports. This swift action may we'!l 
have been hastened by the fact that 
the vessels which the German Minis- 
ter directed to be destroyed “without 
leaving a trace” were Argentine mer- 
chant ships; also that the German 
Minister, in his note, described the 
Argentine Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions as “an ass and an Anglophile.” 
These gratuitous insults so aroused 
the resentment of the people that 
anti-German riots broke out at Bue- 
nos Ayres, and the mob stoned the 
German legation and _  pro-German 
newspaper offices, set fire to the Ger- 


man clubhouse, one of the finest 
buildings in the city, and also burned 
down several blocks of German busi- 
ness houses. 


SWEDEN THE KAISER’S TOOL. 


A second disclosure of Sweden's 
unneutral conduct followed close 
upon the first. Secretary Lansing 
has made public a letter written im 
March, 1916, by the German Minister 
to Mexico, Admiral von Eckhardt, 
to the German Chancellor, urging 
that the Kaiser bestow the crown or- 
der of the second class upon Folke 
Cronholm, Swedish chargé d'affaires 
at Mexico, as a reward for his ser- 
vices in transmitting military infor- 
mation to Germany under protection 
of the Swedish diplomatic cipher. 
“He is the only diplomat through 
whom information from a_ hostile 
camp can be obtained,” wrote the 
German Minister; but he urged that 
the conferring of the sought-for 
honor by the Kaiser be kept a secret 
until after the war was over, “in or- 
der not to excite the enemy’s suspi- 
cion.” Whatever may be the effect 
of these disclosures of Swedish per- 
fidy upon international relations, 
they are likely to react disastrously 
upon the governmental candidates in 
the approaching elections in Sweden. 


AFTER THE GERMAN PRESS. 


The Goverment has followed its 
raid upon the I. W. W. headquarters 
and leaders by a raid upon one of the 
leading German newspapers in this 
country, the Philadelphia Tageblatt, 
every issue of which, for months, has 
contained articles in German aimed 
against the United States and argu- 
ing in favor of Germany. Faked 
despatches and cablegrams reporting 
German victories and American dis- 
tress, food scarcity and military im- 
potence and disaster; articles blaming 
England, France and Italy for the 
war, and representing Germay as the 
victim of brutal attack and unscrupu- 
lous intrigue; and other products of 
German propaganda filled its pages. 
The papers seized show that the 
Tageblatt was in regular receipt of 
money from a party in Mexico, 
presumably a German agent; and 
among the documents found were 
letters from Senator La Follette and 
other members of Congress, which 
may entail disagreeable consequences 
for them. If the Government ex- 
tends its raid to other newspapers 
printed in German, it will find plenty 
of evidence to warrant drastic action. 

ONLY FOUR “WILFUL” 
SENATORS. 

It is somewhat reassuring that, in 
the final vote in the Senate on the 
War Revenue Bill, the group of 
“wilful” senators—as the President 
characterized them months ago—was 
reduced to four, Gronna of North 
Dakota, Borah of Idaho, La Follette 
of Wisconsin and Norris of Nebraska. 
Even Senators Gore of Oklahoma 
and Hardwick of Georgia, who had 
fought the bill at various stages, sur- 
prised their associates by voting for 
it at the last. Now the bill goes to 
conference, and it is generally ex- 
pected that the remaining difference 
between the two  branches—relating 
mainly to the income tax, excess prof- 
its and second class mail matter 
sections—will be adjusted without 
much delay. It is probable that, in 
the main, the bill as it left the Senate 
will be the form in which it will #- 
nally be enacted. The bill, as it 
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stands, provides for an estimated to- 
tal of $2,406,670,000 revenue. 


THE MAINE ELECTION. 


The impression which prevails in 
the West that the East is extremely 
unprogressive will be strengthened 
by the result of the Maine special 
election, at which the proposed 
woman suffrage amendment to the 
state constitution was defeated by a 
nearly two to one majority, just as a 
similar amendment was defeated in 
Massachusetts two years ago. But 
the result in Maine was more sur- 
prising, because that state, in the past, 
has not been averse to radical 
changes. It was swept by the almost- 
forgotten free-silver movement; it 
gave strong support to the Progres- 
sive party; it was the first state east 
of Oregon to adopt the initiative and 
referendum; and it was one of the 
first states to adopt the direct pri- 
mary. It is not strange that the suf- 
ragists felt confident of success up to 
the day of the election. Various ex- 
planations are given of the size of 
the adverse majority. Both suffra- 
gists and anti-suffragists agree that 
the Washington “picketers” had a 
good deal to do with it. Perhaps also 
there may have been a strong feeling 
that a great national crisis was not 
the best time for pushing so revolu- 
tionary a change. 


SUGAR CONTROL. 


The entire American sugar indus- 
try will pass under government con- 
trol on October 1, by the es- 
tablishment of a licensing system 
which will include manufacture, re- 
fining and imports. This is the first 
step toward the regulation of prices 
by the prevention of speculation and 
the securing of proper distribution. 
The solution of this important and 
pressing problem will be brought 
about bv voluntary agreements with 
the trades, the essential principles of 
which have alreadv been settled. 
The beet sugar producers have ac- 
cepted a scale of prices suggested bv 
the Food Administration, which will 
save $30,000,000 to the consuming 
public between now and the first of 
the year; and the cane sugar re- 
finers have agreed to import their +re- 
‘quirements through a committee to 
be named by the Food Administra- 
tion. 


ANOTHER CABINET 
OVERTURN. 


The latest cabinet overturn is ir 
France, where the ministry, headed 
by M. Ribot, has resigned, and has 
been succeeded by a ministry, of 
which M. Paul Painleve is the head. 
The resignation of the Ribot minis 
try was occasioned by Socialist dis- 
sensions. and these in turn by the 
laxity of Minister of the Interior 
Malvy toward the reputed agents of 
German propaganda. M. Painleve 
up to two years ago was. chiefly 
known as a great mathematician. He 
served in the Briand ministry as min- 
ister of inventions. In the Ribot 
ministry he was very successful as 
minister of war. The change of min 
istries will certainly mean no let-up 
in the prosecution of the war. He 
has always been a champion of a 
war of victory, and, so long as he re- 
mains at the head, there will be no 
faltering in the prosecution of the 
war. M. Ribot will serve as minister 
of foreign affairs in the new minis- 
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Do You Want Ww use language books which have 


nothing to offer your pupils but liter- 


& Your Pupils | ary interpretations or an exhaustive grind 
to See in technical grammar when you can get 


the places and objects they study about? Do you e 9 
want them to visit fields, factories and workshops | irfman ~ 
and see the processes described in their textbooks? | 

They may do this right in the schoolroom by 
means of the latest and most important achieve- 


Hee tore of | | Progressive Lessons 


Visual Instruction | in English 
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Briefly, it is a system comprising under the au- 
thoritative guidance of 25 of the foremost educa- 
tors of this country advance use of the lantern | 
slide combined with the latest development and | 
application of the principle of stereoscopic photog- 
raphy and vision—the principle upon which hu- | 


a series of books for the grades which de- 


velop the pupils’ powers of creation - 
man vision itself is based and which shows all ob- P Pup P . nee a 


jects not in two dimensions as the ordinary photo- | pression of thought? 
graph does, but in three. | 
This Visual Instruction System is prepared for 
use in teaching 25 different school subjects. The a Ps 
stereographs and slides are so selected and cross- | DOA Be. cs dius 45 cents net. 
indexed that each stereograph or slide is made to | 
serve for all the school subjects for which it has For grades 4, 5, and 6. 
teaching value, One thus does the work of 12, and | 
the sets of 600 and ny perform the work of re 
times aS many. is means great economy. | > a 
comprehensive cloth-bound Teachers’ Manual of BOOK | ee 65 cents net. 
700 pages prepared by the editorial board of ex- 
pert educators is furnished with each set. This is For grades 7 and 8. 
the teacher's authoritative guide. The whole work 
is not expensive, and is known as 


The World Visualized for the Classroom 


Send for our handsome explanatory free pamphiet and particulars | 
of our free Lecture Service and Fund Raising Plan to Schools. 


Underwood & Underwood 
417 Fifth Avenue, [Dept.O] New York City 








Write us for Prospectus and Introductory Terms 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 









































Hil] Your Turn Next? 
+ You can’t afford to be ill or to be injured. 
Yet every so often such a misfortune will call 
your way, keep you out of school, deprive you of 
your salary to be handed over to a substitute, and 
run up large bills with the doctor, the nurse and 
the druggist. 

It’s all very well to say “I can’t afford to be 
sick,” or “I can’t afford to be injured, because I | 
can’t spare the time or the cash,”’—but you know | 
NAH} very well that when such a misfortune calls upon 
PPro ANA | you, you will be compelled to meet the bills and 
‘ weer en, spare the time. 




















When your turn comes with Sickness or Acci- toe 
dent—which it will some day—let us send you a T. Ws: ye ys 

| C. U. Cheque to help take care of your loss of Letr U “Sire eAnicis: Ou 
Salary and your increased expenses. — oe » i ,, 7 1) 
aF.C0:: Cheque 


P 
An Illinois Teacher Writes: AS Me a 









‘“T wish to express my deepest gratitude and appreciation for the prompt 


V< vA Rene nce 
and generous settlement of $61.66 made by the Teachers Casualty Under- Whe Yours LET: 4 p 
writers for my recent illness and operation for appendicitis in June. It 5 ~ © atv ‘a8— 








seems to me all teachers should belong to your company and will endeavor 
to influence all my teacher friends to join it, as to my idea, it is simply un- 
surpassed, as illness (as was my experience) comes without warning and 
when one in the least expects it.’’ wee ee ee ee CUT OUT AND MAIL eee oe oe oe 











| Are you one of the teachers not yet a member FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


¥ al i i Z To the T. C. U 
of the T Pal the great pera Protective ps l Oe TS SF nee Bieeetn, Bed. 
sociation! you are, just send us a posta or I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 


mail in the Coupon for complete information. “ta me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
e TS PP PCTTCTTT TT TT LCT reer 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters Se 
141 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska (Asking for our booklet will place you under no obligation 


whatever. Won’t you obey that impulse today’) 
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1. Live French | TWO NEW BOOKS FOR; 
7. EDUCATIONAL 


introducing the pupil immediately 
to practical, everyday topics — 


the French one would need ” know Being Volumes Two and Three of the 
if living in Paris—this is one Educational Survey Series. 
of the strong features of 


j By WILLIAM H. ALLEN 

nl With a Referendum to College and University Presidents. 
d A book which gives for the first time the tech- 
8 | nique of reporting surveys. The experience of in- 
| vestigators and managers as gleaned from ex- 
tensive personal contact, from studying hundreds 
| of college reports, and from suggestive letters and 
illustrations. A handbook for practical use. More 
| detailed announcement later. Over 400 pages. 


A combination of the strongest | Price, postpaid, $3.00. 
elements in both the direct 
and the grammatical methods. 





By WILLIAM H. ALLEN and CARROLL G. PEARSE 


Surveying technique, the asking of questions, 
tabulation of results; problems of administration, 


It affords ample practice in natural, live con- 
supervision, and instruction. Gives the record of 
the Wisconsin Normal School survey, and shows 


j 
versation, while not neglecting thorough drill in 
how to conduct similar surveys elsewhere. A book 


grammatical forms. | .to study and useful as a text. More detailed an- 
| nouncement later. Price, postpaid, $2.25. 


Enclose remittance for $5.25 for these two 
books just off the press, or $6.75 for the three vol- 


It omits all burdensome and useless details 
| umes in the series—the other book being School 


and exceptions, substituting wherever possible the 

















grammar of observation for the grammar of rules | Se oe Ateieeten by Bliwoed F. 
and definitions. | —~ 
Mlustrated. $1.25 | ali 
er 
‘ 
Silver, Burdett & Company | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 














cADMINISTRATORS 


J, Self-Surveys by Colleges and Universities | 


_ 2, Self-Surveys by Teacher-Training Schools | 
































A MODERN BOOK FOR EVERY GRADE 


Grade I 
THE HALIBURTON PRIMER 
RICHARDS’ PRIMARY SPELLER 
TAYLOR’S BEGINNINGS IN ENGLISH 
MANLY-BAILEY LESSONS IN ENGLISH 
WALSH-SUZZALLO ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 
BOURNE AND BENTON’S sieTRODUCTORY AMERICAN HISTORY 
WINSLOW’S GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
DUNN’S Comiauerry AND THE CITIZEN 


The above is only one of many similar groupings for elementary and high 








schools that may be chosen from our list of more than 1600 modern books. 


| D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK - CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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PROGRESS AT HIGH SPEED 


[Editorial.] 


Progress is always action, is always in motion. 
Nothing is progressive that has been. Progress 
never faces backward but always forward. It is 
more than the tomorrow of yesterday. It is al- 
ways the yesterday of tomorrow. 

There is more significant progress today than in 
a thousand years. The present decade is seeing 
more industrial, commercial and financial prog- 
ress, more advance in efficiency and culture, in 
manners and morals, in science, art, and education 
than in any five decades in a thousand years. 

This is as easily demonstrated as the simplest 
proposition in plain geometry. A few simple 
sample demonstrations will be adequate for even 
the feeble minded. 

At the beginning of the decade no one knew 
how to raise, pick, pack, ship or market peaches, 
but today Bert Johnson at Highland, Arkansas, has 
six square miles of peach trees on which every 
peach is “a peach.” They are so picked and 
packed and shipped in car load lots that the mar- 
ket seeks him and not he the market. The little 
railway telegraph office that had no appreciable 
business in 1910 received and answered 23,000 
telegrams ordering and replying to orders for 
peaches in the summer of 1916, and the price for 
car load lots was $2.75 a bushel. 

There is nothing connected with the peach busi- 
ness of Bert Johnson in 1916 that was connected 
with any peach business in 1910. The variety and 
quality are new. They are picked and packed by 
a contractor who is packing oranges by train loads 
in Southern California in March and April, and 
cherries by car load lots in the Sacramento Valley 
in April and May, strawberries in the South At- 
lantic states in May and June, cantaloupes in Colo- 
rado in June and July, peaches in Arkansas in 
August. Picking and packing fruit and melons is 
a science and art of its own. 

I have seen the picking of cherries in a Sacra- 
mento Valley orchard when the net profit is 
$50,000 a year, when a man is fired if he picks “a 
bunch” of cherries, or a woman if she fails to put 
cherries of the same size in any ten-pound box. 
Pick a “bunch” of cherries and there'll never be 
another cherry on the twig from which it was 
plucked, and a box is worth twice as much if there 
are eight cherries in each row than if one row 
has nine cherries. 

The dealer from Chicago to Philadelphia knows 
that if he telegraphs Bert Johnson for a car-load 
lot of peaches there will not be a peach in any box 
that cannot go on sale in perfect condition upon re- 


ceipt thereof. All this is merely a sample of all 
efficient industry in America in 1917. 

Financially? Yes, the Reserve Bank and the 
Farm Loan Bank were undreamed of in 1910. 
They were opposed by all big bankers, who now 
thank the Lord every night of their lives that their 
nightmare was the economists’ vision. 

Culture? Yes. The backwoods of Maine now 
have the eighth county in the United States in ag- 
ricultural products. There are no Hoosiers of 
the uncultivated type, no Roaring Camp boys or 
cow boy punchers, and Cora Wilson Stewart’s 
moonlight schools have taught more native adult 
illiterates to read and write since 1910 than had 
been taught before in three centuries. 

It takes as much power to raise one hundred 
pounds one foot as to raise one pound a hundred 
feet, and there is as much culture in raising one 
hundred rubes one degree in culture as to raise 
one dude a hundred degrees. For the first time 
no one under fifty years of age says “his’n” and 
“their’n” anywhere between the seas. From the 
smallest school today children carry culture with 
their knowledge of agri-culture to the humblest 
home. 

In morals? Yes. In 1910 there was not.a bone- 
dry city or county under the stars and stripes. 
Now cities from Washington to Seattle and half 
the territory of the United States are so bone dry 
that even the brewers and distillers are warning 
saloonists that they must divorce the saloon from 
immorality or all America will be bone dry. 

In 1910 not a city in the country was making a 
pretense of trying to eliminate the brothel, but 
now Chicago has closed her red light district, and 
even the underworld of San Francisco is appealing 
to the churches for relief from the policemen. 
The segregated district has no friends and more 
has been achieved in this decade than in all the 
years since the Scarlet Letter days. 

Even graft is on a toboggan. This year not a 
member of the Chicago City Council voted to over- 
ride the budget appropriations and the Congres- 
sional pork barrel has been opened for the last 
time. 

But why waste printer’s ink and high cost 
paper? What does it all mean? Simply this: 
“hat the day of the mirage of the moralist has 
given place to the vista of men and women with a 
purpose, that the nightmare of the sensationalist 
has given place to the vision of men and women 
with power, that education has new significance. 

Why was there in 1817 no sewing machine or 
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sowing or mowing machine, no reaper or binder, 
no typewriter or typesetting. machine, no bicycle or 
motor-cycle, automobile or flying machine, no 
sleeping car or dining car, no railroad or railway, 
no telegraph, telephone or wireless telegraphy, no 
Holstein or Jersey, no Herefords or Shorthorns, 
no Duroc Jersey or Rhode Island Red? 

There has been nothing created in all nature in 
the last one hundred years. Nothing has changed 
in nature, only in human nature. No new power 
has been created; man’s brain is working differ- 
ently, that is all. 

Education is now more interesting than scholar- 
ship. 

There were brainy men one hundred years ago. 
There were giants then, but they were more in- 
terested then in their grandfathers than in their 
grandchildren. 

If a man had brains he was in honor bound to 
devote them to Babylon and Bagdad. It was a 
more brainy performance to know that all Gaul 
was divided into three parts than to know that 
mosquitoes caused yellow fever and malaria and 
flies spread typhoid germs. It was culture for a 
man to squeeze the meaning out of a Greek root 
and humiliatingly practical to squeeze sugar out of 
beet root. 

A man was big if he standardized Latin pro- 
nunciation, but a mere weakling if he standardized 
or sterilized milk. An intellectual giant analyzed 
Pope’s “Essay on Man,” but he would have been 
a chump had he invented a cream separator. 

What would have happened to Edward Everett, 
president of Harvard University, had he delivered 
an oration on the hook worm, or to President 
Woolsey of Yale had he organized the Boy Scouts? 

Why does 1917 differ so heroically from 1817? 
Only in this: That education is now looking for- 
ward and not backward, that it is biological rather 
than mineralogical, that organic life is more inspir- 
ing than inorganic matter, that to use a live lan- 
guage is more interesting than to know how men 
once used a dead language, that it is more signifi- 
cant to do something worth putting into a book for 
our grandchildren than to know what was put in- 
to books for our grandfathers, that to develop in- 
telligence is more vital than to acquire informa- 
tion, that coal that supplies light, heat and power 
is worth more to the world than a petrified forest, 
that a microscope turned on a germ is more im- 
portant than a telescope turned on Mars. — 

No one ever ruined his eyes by learning real 
things, but the eyes of half the children have been 
ruined by poring over the printed page to find the 
height of the highest mountain, the length of the 
longest river, the depth of the deepest sea. 

The beauty of all this is in the fact that we are 
just entering upon the age of progress, that the 
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rate of speed in the progress of 1917 is not to be 
compared with that of 1920, that the pace of our 
children will make our fastest pace seem to be 
standing still, and that of our grandchildren will 
make our children seem stalled in a snow blockade. 

The pity of it all is that today so many school 
men are shouting “Whoa” through a megaphone 
when they should be standing on some new height 
calling for other school men to rally to the new 
standard. 

No man with real brains is ever employed to 
swing a red lantern on a train that is standing still. 
The man with brains and courage has his hand on 
the throttle of the locomotive turning on steam 
and keeping out of the way of other trains. 

High speed steel has made it possible to plane 
a thick shaving off the hardest of tool steel, and sur- 
gical science can transfer a vital organ from a 
physically vigorous man to the body of one whose 
brains need a better backing, but neither is a whit 
more wonderful than the consolidation of thous- 
ands of little neglected schools into perfectly 
equipped schools, than the building of a thousand 
teacherages for schools that can never consolidate, 
than keeping a good teacher in a little school the 
year round by providing a Jersey heifer, a Duroc 
Jersey, and a pen of Rhode Island Reds. 

To educate thousands of boys to raise twice as 
much good corn as their fathers raised, and thous- 
ands of girls to make more money on a tenth of 
an acre than their fathers make on ten acres is a 
greater achievement than to make the trickiest 
flying machine that Art Smith ever played with. 

The pitiest of all pities is the fact that so many 
school men who should be leaders are merely 
stragglers in the rear; that so many who should 
be planting shade trees along the highways for 
their children are putting up granite slabs to record 
where their fathers marched; that so many who 
should be an inspiration are merely an irritation; 
that so many are puttering and sputtering who 
should be arching the way with rainbows of prom- 
ise; that so many are content to lie as snug as a 
bug in a rug when they should be breasting the 
storm in beating out tracks for little feet to walk 
in safety; that so many are prowling around the 
heels of progress and growling over the reputa- 
tions made by those who are doing things who 
should rejoice over every one who is a howling 
success; that so many are cursing progress who 
should be cursed for their cursing; that so many 
are lagging and nagging who should be leading and 
speeding. 

Progress should be written in capital letters over 
every schoolhouse door, over every teacher’s desk, 
in every superintendent’s office, and every school 
board member should carry a banner of 
PROGRESS. 





I am not accustomed to use the language of eulogy. I have never studied the art of paying 
compliments to women, but I must say that if all that has been said by orators and poets since 
the creation of the world in praise of women were applied to the women of America it would 
not do them justice for their conduct during the war.—Abraham Lincoln. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XI.) 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


When orthodox Princeton University in 1909 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Letters upon 
her hetorodox alumnus, she did it, so she said, 
because he was a “bright and candid literary 
critic, a writer free from affectation, full of de- 
light, ever interested and never uninteresting, 
as he reveals with subtle humor or serious friend- 
liness the better things of human life.” Prince- 
ton has not been wont to honor Unitarian di- 
vines; but in Dr. Crothers’ case she had to suc- 
cumb to the duty of gratitude. He is a liberal 
who never denounces or disparages the conser- 
vatism he has left behind. You never hear him 
throwing mud at kis immediate or remote an- 
cestors who were Calvinists. If destiny kindly 
has brought him to a pastorate under the eaves 
of Harvard and in the old First Parish Church 
where the father of Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
was minister, Dr. Crothers does not allow the 
fact to obscure the benefits that came to him 
from study at Old Nassau and from ministries in 
Presbyterian churches in California and Nevada. 
He is a broader man, civically, ecclesiastically, 
and humanly considered, than he would have 
been had he never known any other orbit than 
birth in Salem, education at Harvard, and minis- 
tries in Boston and Cambridge. 

According to his publishers “the most genial 
of the Autocrat’s descendants,” and in the opin- 
ion of other admirers “the American Charles 
Lamb,” Dr. Crothers has come to have standing 
as an essavist far higher ranked and more na- 
tionally known than he is as a religious teacher. 
It is true that like Oliver Wendell Holmes he 
has wit, but it is more lambent than corruscating, 
and it does not have the biting quality that some- 
times was found in Holmes, Aldrich and Lowell. 
Occasionally it is sharp as a Damascus blade, and 
with a scimiter stroke a head is so deftly severed 
that the victim does not know it until he tries 
to walk. Robert G. Ingersoll on his last appear- 
ance in Boston was so dealt with by Dr. Croth- 
ers. But usually he shines without burning, he 
illuminates without consuming. All the more 
memorable, therefore, are his words of reproof, 
let us say at Harvard Phi Beta Kappa dinners 
or at conferences of radicals, religious or eco- 
nomic, when he “speaks the truth in love.” 

Like Lamb, Mr. Crothers is master of a discur- 
sive style, and has an irradiating humor that en- 
ables him to play the role of critic of life attrac- 
tively while nominally discussing books, the idio- 





syncrasies of human nature, and the events of 
contemporary history. But the literary artist, 
which he is, never lets the didactic method of 
the parson oltrude where it has no business to 
be. Nor, on the other hand, does he customarily 
carry into his First Church pulpit that “dry 
humor, delicate play of fancy and lightly touch- 
ing sport of criticism” which are to be found in 
books like “The Gentle Reader” and “The Par- 
doner’s Wallet.” 

Dr. Crothers, unlike some wits and popular au- 
thors, 1s modest. He is not froward, assertive, 
egoistic and declamatory. He would rather 
be where he could see and hear than where he 
must speak. His manners are gentle, his tones 
low-pitched and his dialectical tactics straight- 
forward, not devious. He affects no oddities of 
dress, whether of raiment or thought. When 
he is a citizen or pastor bent on duties of state 
or errands of consolation or salvation he goes 
about his work resolutely and effectively, states 
his belief with simple candor and moral passion 
and proves his sympathy democratic by a hos- 
pitality that few homes in Cambridge equal. But 
his doings are not told by him to the local editor 
for publication, nor does he like his friends to 
dwell on his. virtues. 

It is when he has earned the right to go into 
his study and browse among the books that he 
loves that he becomes provokingly ironical, 
gently and affectionately whimsical, leisurely 
speculative, urbanely and companionably humane. 
There it is that he brings forth riches from 
out-of-the-way sources in literature, from 
the great fathers cf English prose who were di- 
vines as well, and also from the eccentric, outre 
thinkers of the past and the present. As a man 
he is a twentieth ceutury Progressive, a radical 
in politics judged by the conservative commun- 
ity in which he serves and the congregation to 
which he preaches; but as a reader and delver in 
books he is oftener of the seventeenth century 
than of the nineteenth. 

Some day the world will have a biography of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes by Dr. Crothers. This 
will disclose the measure of the man as a critic, 
just as his essays have revealed him as the com- 
mentator on life. Certain similarities between 
the iwo men will make the “appreciation” the 
more intimate and just than it otherwise might 
be. Crothers can see into Holmes better than 
Holmes could see into Emerson, and conse- 
quently he will write a better biography than 
Holmes wrote. But who is preparing to write 
of Crothers as he deserves to be written about? 
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If a survey has been thorough, all the recommendations cannot be adopted at once; to do 
so would invite disaster to a school system. The aim of a properly organized survey is to col- 
lect the facts and to interpret them and to outline a plan of action not to be accomplished at 


once, but within a reasonable time, as five or ten years. 








W. S. Deffenbaugh. 
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A FARMER’S STORY 


BY W. H. CAMPBELL 
Central City, Nebraska 


[Told at the N. E. A. Portland, Ore.] 


Down in Johnson County, Nebraska, some of 
the young folks wanted to have a party, but they 
couldn’t scare up enough of their age to make 
it worth while. 

Their parents, themselves the children of sturdy 
pioneers, couldn’t understand such a pass. They 
talked about the days when the country school was 
strong and full of vigorous youth; of the spelling 
bees, the literary societies and the other neighbor- 
hood doings. Now the schools were weak and 
poorly attended. The young folks were scatter- 
ing early. What was the matter? 

Up our way we had been worrying over the 
same problem. One day I was asked to come 
down into that neighborhood and give my ideas 
about the trouble. 

The people from several school districts gath- 
ered at a country church. I was facing an au- 
dience of farmers. One farmer can talk mighty 
straight to other farmers. I said: “Some people 
say we think more of our hogs and cattle and 
horses and money than we do of our children. If 
that is true right now is the time to adjourn this 
meeting.” The meeting wasn’t adjourned. “We 
are losing our children because the high schools are 
getting them,” I went on. “I know just one way 
to keep what we have left—build a better school.” 
The idea had already got hold of them. The 
Farmers’ Union had been among them and the 
“get-together” spirit was strong. The parent 
heart was aroused. 

“Now,” I said, “somebody must start something. 
A good school will cost. Are the children worth 
the price? We will take a rising vote on the ques- 
tion.” 

The vote was practically unanimous. The mo- 
tion was to unite several districts and build one 
central school. A committee was there elected 
and went to work. The work wasn’t easy. It 
wasn’t finished in a day or a month, but it was 
done with a progressive spirit that broke down 
inertia and prejudice and old lines. 

Four districts were to unite into one. The 
county and state superintendents were called in. 
A lot of red tape removed. Bonds were _ voted. 
A modern four-room school with full basement 
was built. Facilities for the teaching of domestic 
science and the manual arts were installed. The 
structure was equipped with running water, elec- 
tric light, well heated and ventilated. 

This left four old schoolhouses thrown into the 
discard. Were they to remain empty and become 
an eyesore? Not at all. The old buildings were 
torn down and the materials moved near the new 
school. The leading spirit in all this work was 
J. O. Shroyer, himself a pioneer and a man of 
energy and integrity. As he helped tear down the 
old school in which he, and his children after him, 
had learned their first lessons, every nail drawn 
was a heart-string broken. Every board removed 
was a wrench at the dear memories that clung 


round that old structure. But the whole neigh- 
borhood caught the spirit. Things went, as they 
should, with a rush, and soon a_ seven-room 
teachers’ cottage stood near the school, built of the 
material from the old schoolhouses with enough 
new to finish it right. Not till January did school 
begin in the new building. The principal and his 
wife had been employed at the beginning of the 
school year, and their salaries began at that time. 
They now live in this neat cottage which stands 
on a five-acre tract and near it a barn. They are 
furnished a cow, pigs and chickens, all thorough- 
bred. All was for the use of the principal in his 
school work. He was made to be at home, and 
would have no desire to change. A third teacher 
boards with the principal and his wife. 

The children are gathered in two autos and 
sometimes have the help of a school bus when the 
roads are bad. Did their liberality and self-denial 
and hard work bring regrets to that community ? 

Last spring I was invited to another meeting of 
that neighborhood. It was a regular session of the 
Farmers’ Union, to which nearly every one in the 
district belongs. This gathering was held in the 
new schoolhouse. The men met in one room for 
business; the women discussed home problems in 
another. The third room attracted the young 
folks, and the fourth was turned into a playroom 
for the children. Below, in the big basement, a 
committee was busy in the domestic science cor- 
ner. They had built a community centre as well 
as a school. It was a sight to gladden the heart. 
Long tables were loaded with good things which 
all enjoyed. As a climax two classrooms above 
were thrown together by opening folding doors. 
The program that followed was entirely the 
superior product of local talent. There was an or- 
chestra, literary numbers, and a debate. Through- 
out the rest of the year this has been a neighbor- 
hood centre. The teachers are always on the 
ground with a welcome to all activities. The 
schoolhouse is always available for agricultural ex- 
tension, institutes, lectures and the wholesome kind 
of picture shows. Here they have a stock-judg- 
ing team and all other activities. 

It is now a community centre of the people, by 
the people, for the people, who had worked so 
hard to get it. In these they found their reward, 
but the crowning joy came with the knowledge 
that there were in the school and benefiting by its 
privileges, twenty-three young people who other- 
wise would have gone away or would have been 
without school. 

There is gladness in that community. There 
are enough young people, too, for a party. They 
are learning the blessedness of a happy country 
life, that satisfies and that contains the broad foun- 
dation for a strong citizenship. 

We hope for the day that is to come soon when 
the heart and mind hunger of the country boys 
and girls will be fed without having to go to the 
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cities. All cannot build on the plan of the Braton 
school down in southeast Nebraska. Some will 
do much better than they have done, others will 
build less, but to act on the idea is the job of each 
community. 

The greatest force today for betterment of the 
rural school is to be found in the farmers them- 
selves, when aroused and organized. The two 
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greatest organized forces are The Farmers’ Edu- 
cational and Co-operative Union, and the Grange. 

These are truly organizations of country people, 
and through them the farmers are solving their 
own great problems. In this work they should 
have the co-operation of all. The result of the 
movement will be to restore, for the welfare of all, 
the educational, social, and economic balance. 
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The old flag is aedoin’ of ber very level best, 

Sbe’s a rainbow roun’ the country from tbe rosy east to the west; 
An’ the eagle’s in the elements witb sunsbine on bis breast, 

An’ we're marcbin’ witb the country in the mornin’! 


Wle’re marcbin’ to the music tbat is ringin’ fur and nigb; 

Wou can bear tbe ballelujabs as tbe regiments go by; 

We'll live for this old country, or for Freedom’s cause we'll die— 
We're marcbin’ witb the country in tbe mornin’! 


—Frank L. Stanton. 
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DEBATING 


BY WILLIAM EDWARD DIMORIER 


Erie [Penn.] 


The author of the charming story, “Daddy 
Long-Legs,” has told her countless readers that 
the object of a certain orphan asylum was to 
make its ninety-seven orphans ninety-seven 
twins. A similar charge is often laid at the doors 
of the modern high school. Be that as it may, 
the real teacher tries to make his ninety-seven 
charges as many distinct individuals. 

Debating is not a panacea for all the ills to 
which the schools are heirs. It is, however, an 
important factor in the solution of one of the 
most difficult of all pedagogical problems, 
namely, the development of individuality or per- 
sonality. 

What a weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
world this would be if all the people were just 
alike. On the other hand, what an intensely in- 
teresting world it is since all the people are dif- 
ferent. But the differences are too slight. Too 
many children are cast in the same scholastic 
mould. Too many teachers consciously and other- 
wise stamp their pupils with a kind of pedagogi- 
cal trade mark. Some teachers, too, have for- 
gotten that education is a drawing-out process 
and not a grafting-in process. No one was ever 
educated from without. Mark Hopkins. on one 
end of the log, was a university because he knew 
how to find what was in his pupil at the other 
end; and having found it, to educo, or unfold, 
what was latent there or at best only partly de- 
veloped. 

We are making honest attempts to cultivate 
the power to reason. In many instances the sen- 
sibilities and emotions are intensified and refined. 
Memory and perception have their day. The 
hand is taught to show its cunning; but where, 
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or how, or by what methods do we definitely cul- 
tivate personality? 

Lincoln was one of the greatest men of all the 
ages, the pride of our land and hearts. If you 
divide his greatness into all its factors, you will 
find a match for every one. Wendell Phillips 
may have loved the slave as well as he. Milton’s 
passion to be free was every whit as strong. 
Webster’s thunder quite out-Webstered him. 
He was outshone in dignity by Washington, out- 
generaled by Grant. There have been and are 
thousands at whose feet he might have sat to 
learn of Looks and men. His matchless sympa- 
thy was excelled only by that of the Matchless 
One. 

But these elements were so blended in him that 
aiter one has accounted for them all, there still 
remains an indefinable residuum, which we call 
personality, a magnetic, dvnamic, undying mys- 
tery. Because of this unusual blending, he 
stands out mountainlike against the sky. Be- 
cause of this same attribute, every interesting, 
worth while character, every genius, every 
leadcr, stands out. Surely this mystic precious 
power, the gift of heaven, is worth some care. 

Argumentation, as I have said, is not a cure-all. 
It is, however, one of the most potent means to 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. Not 
every immortal! harangued the million, but doubt- 
less in the secret arenas of their souls they ar- 
gued pro and con, fearlessly seeking after truth, 
though it were hid i’ the centre. 

Just what hes argumentation to offer? Lit- 
erally the word debate signifies to break down, 
but the derived meaning lays emphasis on the 
building up of a wall of reason or logic rampart 
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that can be broken down only with difficulty. 
The basic element, therefore, is clear thinking; 
and clear, independert, unbiased thinking is the 
bedrock on which personality rests along with 
every other lasting good. 

True, clear thinking may be done alone in the 
student’s cloistered cell or in the poet’s magic 
casement, in fairy lands forlorn, behind the 
plough or cart, or under Judea’s silent stars, and 
surely in the torch-lht gloom of unfamed Ken- 
tucky cabin home. I suppose it might be done 
in a Senate house if there were one who dared 
to try. The best debater must think alone be- 
fore others will think with him in public. He 
must come even to the threshold of the bitter 
“valley of humiliation.” If he descends as the 
wisest and bravest have done, feeling himself a 
child gathering pebbles on a boundless shore, 
so much the better. 

The successful debater must also be able to 
think under fire, while 

“Cannon to right of him, 

Cannon to left of him, 

Volley and thunder.” 
Perception, memory, self-control, courtesy, im- 
agination, and all his infinite faculties must be 
eager to serve, though they only stand and wait. 
His trend of thought, his opponent’s watchful 
eye, the honor of the school, his reputation 
among his fellows, the fickle prize, the nausea of 
defeat, and even welcome victory are tugging at 
his brain and heart. Then, too, the flood of facts 
he has gathered struggle for expression, and he 
must say nay to all the unimportant ones and 
set off the good with the added emphasis of well 
chosen phrase and with a vigor and grace of ex- 
pression. His hody, too, must aid his mind by 
its every gesture, and its buoyant mien. 

These qualities are all plus or positive forces, 
and distinguish the strong personality from the 
weak. No other exercise so surely as argumen- 
tation, not even athletic contests, can so draw 
out every noble impulse or so test every power. 
The school boy likes to win. That is the way 
he is made. He stands on mount of challenge to 
all the world. He thrives on conquest, revels in 
victory, laughs at defeat, and longs for another 
chance to try. Success is always winging just 
beyond his grasp. These positive traits make 
youth attractive, life worth while, and crown 
humanity with its finest victories. 

Such virtues and enigmatic faculties, to be 
sure, even though they have no tongue, will 
somehow speak with most miraculous organ. We 
may say good-bye with tears, and ask for bread 
with out-stretched palms. We may curl the 
lip in scorn, or grow eloquent with a sigh. How- 
ever, the debater must use his tongue. 

When I was a boy I got a rather bad impres- 
sion of the tongue by reading the Book of James, 
and besides I had a great many personal experi- 
ences that led me to think he was right, espe- 
cially when he wrote: “Behold how great a mat- 
ter a little fire kindleth.” I wonder at the elo- 
quence of his pen when speaking of an evil 
tongue; and I wish he had tried it on a noble 
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tongue. There are still tongues set on fire of 
hell, but I am glad to believe there are tongues 
of heaven, too, and it is of them I write. 

The minister’s looks may adorn the venerable 
place. Webster could control his audience with 
his iace and eyes. The personality and Christ- 
like character of Phillips Brooks was like a bene- 
diction. But we are not always able to see the 
preacher’s meek and unaffected grace. Not every 
orator has an eye like Mars to threaten and 
command, or a hearing like the herald Mercury, 
new-lighted or a heaven kissing hill. We are 
told that secret laughter sometimes tittered 
around the place when Lincoln began to speak, 
but the fools who came to scoff were soon lost in 
wonder and admiration when his thoughts were 
clothed in words. Even in the case of those 
who are most goodly to look upon, truth prevails 
with dowhble sway when it finds a tongue in 
speech. There are times when silence is golden 
and. words are weak-winged, yet words make 
schools and reforms possible, and a much larger 
proportion of this manner of conversation than 
we think takes some form of debate. Even if 
debating were narrowed to its strictest limits, 
its influence on al! forms of oral expression 
would justify its existence in the schools. 

What is salesmanship but the practical appli- 
cation of the rules of argumentation to the sell- 
ing of one’s wares? There is not one faculty 
that I have mentioned in connection with argu- 
mentation that wouid not stand the salesman in 
good stead. <A sermon is a brief to show that 
right is better than wrong. The average poli- 
tician under the flattering guise of truth, the 
teacher in his noisy mansion, the lover under- 
neath the hawthorn’s fragrant shade, and the 
dreamer pleading for reforms before their time, 
are but debaters all. 

Fifteen years aso we were told that the press 
was robbing the platform of its power; but the 
multiplying Chautauquas and lecture courses, the 
increased attention given to debating in colleges 
and secondary schools would indicate that the 
press is not the only form of public utterance. 

As long as men live they will like to hear and 
to be heard. The child’s “Tell me a story” and 
its lullaby sweet and low, maturity’s virile bass, 
age’s childish treble and the gentle voice of 
women will never lose their charm. Every great 
cause will need its tongue of flame. The moth- 
er’s “Hush, my babe,” the “father’s admonition” 
due, the poet’s pronhecy of peace. the orator’s 
philippic hurled at wrong, and the patriot’s plea, 
wili find response in a!l the years to come. 

There is no faculty beside debating so inti- 
mately associated with every phase of our minds 
and souls. There is almost no other subject in 
the schools to which so little consideration is 
given. The average student’s recitation is a 
kind of shred and patch affair at best. His 
broken, half formed, imperfect sentences are un- 
intelligent to half the class, and by way of con- 
trast remind one of Shakespeare’s “trippingly 
on the tongue.” Perhaps the dean of poets, if 
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alive now, would write “If you mouth it as many 
of our players do, I had as lief the high school 
student spoke my lines.” 

The so-called exercise in elocution is a kind 
of beating the air, cut and dried affair. No one 
comes back at the speaker who merely declaims. 
Besides, his style is stilted and unnatural. He 
is at best conning the words of another—words 
spoken in a setting which it is impossible for him 
to reproduce unless he has a rare imagination. 
He is thinking, so to speak, in the tracks of an- 
other, and aping a style that may be disastrously 
foreign to his own. An ape must always be 
an ape. He can’t be anything else. One reason 





why Webster was great is the fact that he ex- 
pressed his own personality. It is so with every 
great orator. 

A debater, on the other hand, comes to his 
work spurred on by the innate love of conquest. 
The thoughts, the words, the style, must be his 
own. The setting is natural. He is living out 
his own life, expressing his own personality, 
The ready-made style of the elocutionist he 
tosses to the winds and puts his own soul into 
his welcome task. He summons every faculty 
of his personality to the contest and clothes his 
thoughts in an increasingly powerful and beau- 
tiful style, 





LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN MONTANA 


It is as impossible for anyone to have the 
faintest glimmer of appreciation of one of these 
new states, who does not know it, as it is for one 
who does know it to transmit his appreciation by 
voice, pen or picture. 

The part played by the mosquito, East and West, 
is interesting. The first published account of the 
Boston of the New World prophesied great things 
for it as mistress of the New World, because on a 
peninsula it was easy to defend itself from 
wolves; having no rocky hills it had no rattle- 
snakes, and as it was surrounded by salt water 
there were no “muskeeters.” 

The first report made by those who came to 
Montana with the Lewis and Clark expedition 
reported grave doubts as to the future of this 
country, because of the grizzly bears, rattlesnakes 
and mosquitoes, worst of which were the mos- 
quitoes. “Our party would rather meet a grizzly 
bear any time than a swarm of mosquitoes.” 

What would those men say today of Montana in 
her majesty? Near the point in Montana from 
which the grizzly bear story was sent out I sat at 
a banquet beside a man who had 100,000 head of 
sheep feeding safely on the mountain sides up the 
valley, as we feasted in the city below. 

Readjustments from grizzly bears to lambs are 
no greater than those social and civic, industrial 
and financial, moral and educational readjustments 
which are making Montana one of the best states 
in the union for home, fame and fortune. 

Some months ago, after three remarkable weeks 
in all parts of the state, we called attention to the 
superiority of the public schools in many of her 
cities ; now we would emphasize the readjustments 
in her educational institutions. 

It is highly amusing to read certain opinions of 
men whose life has been in the East when they 
make a brief survey of conditions with Columbia, 
Harvard, or Johns Hopkins as a background, 


To one who has been studying the university, 
college, and normal school from their birth, from 
grizzly bear political days, when life was not worth 
living even for a week in Montana if one did not 
declare himself and get into the camp of the uni- 
versityites, collegians, or normalites, the present 
conditions seem quite heavenly. 

The mere fact that there can be a chancellor of 
education, who can recommend presidents, faculty 
members and building programs for all four insti- 
tutions, is a condition of things as wonderful as the 
pasturing of 100,000 sheep on the preserves of 
the grizzly bears. 

To insist that the chancellor of education shall 
satisfy every past, present, and future professor of 
all four institutions, all architects, contractors, and 
builders, all newspaper and job printing plants, is 
like complaining because mosquitoes still make a 
stampede every August evening of an irrigation 
day. 

Peace is as sure to reign within as prosperity is 
to come to all these institutions. A political tan- 
trum that would restore the old wrangle-days 
might please those who profited by the wrangling, 
but the saloon and the brothel will come back be- 
fore the educational turmoil will be restored. 

A good example of the vigor of Montana edu- 
cationally is the way in which the educators led all 
other states when President Wilson suggested 
activity. 

Immediately from the State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Bozeman there went forth in relays the 
entire faculty and bodily the entire senior class, 
until there was a demonstration and enlightenment 
meeting within easy reach of every family in the 
state. In all, more than 400 meetings and classes 
were held, in each of which there was a special 
message for the men, for the women, for the chil- 
dren. And when these details were carefully looked 
after there was one thoroughly patriotic address 
for old and young alike, a speech in which the 
soaring of the eagle led to the rearing of kids. 

Dillon and Missoula have had less opportunity 
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to be spectacular in this emergency than has 
Bozeman, but their service is no less genuine. 

Both the State Normal College and the State 
University led in the response to the Red Cross 
appeals. At Dillon the full allotment was raised 
in three days under the leadership of President 
J. E. Monroe, who by the way is in all respects, by 
all the people of Southern Montana, regarded as 
“the first citizen” of the valley. 


At the State University so carefully was the 
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plan worked out that Germans ard Japanese alike 
responded. 

A university professor went to a Japanese set- 
tlement, to men who were tilling land of which 
they could not own an acre, such are the laws, and 
yet they joyfully collected $50 for him to take 
back to the Red Cross officials. 

Nowhere between the seas is the dominant in- 
fluence of educational leadership greater than in 
Montana. 





AMERICAN HISTORY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


BY IDA H. 


HOLMES 


Portland, Oregon 


It has been said, “History enriches literature, it 
explains civil government, it justifies social insti- 
tutions, it gives character to art, speech to archi- 
tecture, and accompaniment to music. It teaches 
a thousand years of progress in a single arch or 
column, and unfolds the story of a race in the 
meaning of a word. It lifts the vision to a moun- 
tain top, and there points down upon the moving 
ages.” 

School journals and history magazines contain 
articles on “What history should be taught,” “Its 

_place in the school curriculum,” and “When to be- 
gin the study of history.” These are important 
questions, worthy of consideration and thought, 
but I wish briefly to consider “Why Study 
History ?” 

First—We study history for the pleasure to be 
derived from it. In travel we have before us an 
everchanging kaleidoscope of picturesque beauty ; 
so it is with the pleasurable study of history, ever 
changing and revealing the mysteries of civiliza- 
tion. 

Second—We study history for the knowledge 
obtained by it. Consciousness of one’s knowledge 
and understanding inspires confidence and adds 
to one’s pleasures. 

Third—As a means to the better understanding 
of ourselves, history teaches a man his smallness 
when compared with those of greater capabilities. 

Fourth—To broaden and stimulate our interest 
in humanity. “A touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” 

Fifth—To develop the ideal of greater efficiency 
as citizens. President Edwin A. Alderman has 
said: “Scholarship and knowledge fulfill them- 
selves only in service to men.” The study of his- 
tory should produce intelligent patriotism, judicial 
caution and obliterate partisan arguments. 

The character of the work done, both by teacher 
and student, depends upon the standard which is 
adopted and this again depends upon the interest; 
hence high ideals, the constructive rather than 
the destructive thought, are essential for success- 
ful presentation and accomplishment. Courses in 
history should tend to establish habits of correct 
thinking and intensive methods of study, 

There are historical problems to be worked out, 
the same as in mathematics, which require clear 
thinking, and unless the method of instruction 


establishes and makes clear the solution of the 
problem, the true value of the study of history is 
not evidenced. Grant, in his military career, 
solved many serious war problems. His capture 
of Vicksburg was a problem which he worked out 
with irresistible determination. The Missouri 
Compromise and Kansas-Nebraska Bill were at- 
tempts at a solution of a great problem. 

Securing and holding the attention of a pupil is 
the history teacher’s problem, but the story is one 
of the easiest solutions. 

History story telling should begin in the first 
grade, gradually increasing in extent and difficulty. 
These stories told by the teacher, or read and re- 
produced by the pupil, according to grade, furnish 
a foundation for successful work, not only in his- 
tory but in English composition. The average 
story for little children should be a hero story. It 
should be simple, not too long, but full of human 
interest and alive with action. The story teller 
must picture accurately the details of action, form, 
feeling, color and word. These are dear to the 
heart of the little child. For first grade, tell stories 
of Indian life, given during the Indian Summer 
period of the school term; Thanksgiving and 
Christmas stories at the appropriate times, stories 
of Washington and Lincoln, of Daniel Boone, tell- 
ing of the primitive life in America. Make the 


application of these stories through hand 
work and dramatization. Make a _ wigwam, 
weave a mat, make miniature snowshoes, 
moccasins, bows and _ arrows, representative 
of Indian life, the historical George Washing- 


ton hatchet, or whatever is suggestive of the story 
told. Dramatize these stories, letting the imagi- 
nation of the child have full sway. I have seen 
these suggestions made applicable and results were 
a live interest and a basis for future history work. 

With older children in beginning the study of 
history from a textbook, I have aroused their in- 
terest by getting them to ask questions at home as 
to ancestor, father, grandfather, uncle, etc., who 
has had experience in frontier life or in the Revo- 
lution or Civil War. Perhaps there are historical 
landmarks in the community or relics in possession 
of families; seek these out, thus bringing the pupil 
into actual contact with the historical past. Show 
him that he, himself, is living in a history-making 
period; that he is a part of a great whole, 
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The dependence and reliance upon one textbook 
is severely criticised by the modern and progres- 
sive history teacher. Textbooks are written for 
one age while the pupils live in another. 

It is wrong to send pupils forth into the work-a- 
day world without knowledge of American gov- 
ernment, of present-day conditions, of the forces 
that have destroyed monarchies and set up repub- 
lics, of the powers that make for intelligent and 
true leadership, so much needed today, with less 
knowledge of the twentieth century than of the 
fifteenth. In the words of Lowell: “There 1s 
nothing less profitable than scholarship for the 
mere sake of scholarship, nor anything more 
wearisome in the attainment.” 

The enthusiasm of the live teacher, the telling 
of an illustrative story and the guiding to the right 
sources for information, cannot fail to arouse the 
interest of the pupil. 

The biography of men closely identified with 
early American history cannot be overlooked in 
class work. George Washington, Samuel Adams, 
Patrick Henry, Alexander Hamilton, Andrew 
Jackson, General Grant, Abraham Lincoln are 
names of those concerning whom every student 
should have specific knowledge. It was their 
high ideals of justice and their intelligent deter- 
mination and perseverance which won for Amer- 
ica its position today as a world power. 

Geography and history naturally correlate, and 
even if taught as separate subjects should be con- 
sidered one great whole. 

“So much is certain: History lies not near but in 
nature.” 

The Atlantic Period of American history was 
brought about by the maritime movements of 
England. Fear of Spanish and French ships was 
the cause of her explorations along higher alti- 
tudes, but the harsh climatic conditions prevented 





permanent settlements. The distribution of trans- 
Alleghany population in 1790 was in close touch 
with the western highways. Nashville was the re- 
sult of the Cumberland route; Kentucky was bora 
of the Ohio route. The geographical distribution 
of the early Kentucky population brings into relief 
the home-making motive in striking contrast to the 
purely trading instinct which determined the loca- 
tion of the French settlements across the Ohio to 
the north. 

In Portland, classroom libraries, selected by 
teacher and librarian, are sent to each building. 
Branch libraries are located near the outlying dis- 
tricts and pupils are encouraged to use these 
branches. From aroused interest pupils have used 
the library sources for reference work, and books 
and magazines have been brought into classes 
showing intelligent selection. It has been most 
gratifying to me to note the growing willingness 
on the part of librarian, teacher and pupil to work 
together in bringing the knowledge of good books 
into the classroom and school. Historical pic- 
tures of the periods of history studied are valua- 
ble aids and the school department of Portland’s 
library has taken interest in selecting and mount- 
ing such pictures which are loaned to individual 
teachers. 

It seems fitting to speak of the necessity of 
teaching the youth of today the essential friend- 
ship of nations. The younger members of the 
present generation are the future law-makers of 
this country, and they should be and can be 
taught, not merely patriotism, which in its abstract 
sense means simply love of country, or the achieve- 
ment of military success or power, but they should 
be taught humanity, brotherly interest and honor, 
justice instead of love of self. The horrors of war 
may well be an illustrative lesson on the benefits 
of peace and forbearance.—Read before the De- 
partmental Congress of Libraries, N. E. A. 
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EDUCATORS 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has returned to Chicago 
for the winter and is living at the Parkway Hotel. 
Her plan is to devote herself to the completion of 
a book on “The State and the School.” 

seemed 

George E. Farrell of the States Relation Ser- 
vice of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is one of the most efficient leaders of the 
country in instructing the women in city and coun- 
try, in school and in clubroom, in the best ways and 
means of conserving foods when prices are low, 
for use when they are high. He is one of the 
clearest and most skilful teachers of canning and 
drying we have heard, and he is as inspiring as he 
is instructive. preeee te 

John M. Mills, long-time superintendent of 
Ogden, who spent last year in the schools of Gary, 
Indiana, with William Wirt, has accepted the 
superintendency of the Granite District of Salt 
Lake County, Utah, succeeding C. H. Skidmore, 
who has gone to Brigham City. Granite District 
is virtually a part of Salt Lake City, and Mr. 
Mills and his intensely progressive spirit will be 
appreciated. 


PERSONALLY 


Miss Anna M. Vaughan of Evanston made the 
greatest imaginable success of educational games 
and community games in the Cook County, IIli- 
nois, institute this year. In the language of the 
county superintendent, her work was a “howling 
success.” Miss Vaughan doesn’t spend time 
arguing about the value of games in school or in 
the community, but she has the teachers play 
games. She gives enough directions for the 
teachers to recall them, and then they “play the 
game.” In five days of three demonstration hours 
a day, in the great gymnasium of Chicago Normal 
College, she taught sixty games for school or 
community centres. Many of them were of her 
own Creation, with music written for the games by 
S. B. Davis of the University of Pennsylvania. 
We have never seen anything in institute leader- 
ship along any line that was a greater success from 
any standpoint than this work of Miss Vaughan. 
To one who usually sees the “game program” ex- 
hausted at a “sociable” with four or five traditional 
games, it was a revelation to see teachers actually 
masters of sixty games covering all the activities, 
educational and social, of school and community, 
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HIGH COST OF LIVING 


No one is harder hit by the high cost of living 
than is the publisher. Paper is “out of sight, 
ink keeps it company, labor discounts them both. 
Publishers are hit on all sides and in all ways. 

We have made an heroic fight to keep the price 
of the Journal of Education at the traditional 
figure. Indeed, we fully resolved that we would 
defy the gods of war and maintain our price, but 
things have grown worse so fast that it is impos- 
sible, and on and after November 1 the price 
must be three dollars. 

All renewals and all new subscriptions prior to 
November 1 will be $2.50. 

Now that we have decided to make the price 
three dollars we wonder that we ever hesitated, 
for we give our readers one hundred and twelve 

es each month. 
pWe give an educational’ presentation to be had 
nowhere else. 

No one else has known American education 
and educators the country over for forty years 
as has the editor of the Journal of Education. 

No one else knows American education and 
educators today as does the editor of the Journal of 
Education. No one is more sympathetic with all 
new phasps of education and progressive 
educators. No one discriminates between the ed- 
ucational mirage and vision, the educational soap- 
bubble and rainbow more clearly than does the 
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editor of the Journal of Education. There is no 
similar clearing house for experiences and 
opinions. 

No reader of the Journal of Education is ever 
ignorant of any important movement of educa- 
tional men or professional features. 

There is never a mean thing or slurring refer- 


ence to any school man or woman in the Journal 
of Education. 


Nowhere else in book or magazine can one find 
such a series of articles on “Authors Who Are 
a Present Delight,” by “writers who are a present 


delight.” Read this list of what has been: 
Sam Walter Foss, Nixon Waterman, Denis 
McCarthy, William Dean Howells, John Bur- 
roughs, James Elroy Flecker, Amos Russell 


Wells, George Bernard Shaw, Edwin Markham, 
Samuel Valentine Cole, Samuel McChord 
Crothers. 

And then this list of articles already engaged, 
and most of which are in hand: Alfred Noyes, Rob- 
ert Frost, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, Richard Burton, Bliss Carman, 
Margaret Deland, Anna Hempstead Branch, Wil- 
liam Allen White, J. D. Barry, W. S. B. Braith- 
waite, H. G. Wells, Walter Prichard Eaton, 
Frank Crane, 





IMPORTANT HIGH SCHOOL ACHIEVE- 
MENT* 


There are times when superlatives are mere 
commonplace and this is the case when one 
would speak of the book in which the Fairmont, 
West Virginia, High School seniors of 1916 pre- 
sent the result of the study of Marion County 
prior to 1852, when the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road connected the county with the world be- 
yond. 

The only conception one can get of this book 
without seeing it is to recall the spirit of a uni- 
versity class in the publication of its “Annual” 
in which the zeal and patronage of the class and 
its friends make such a publication possible. 
Then with that achievement in mind imagine a 
book by a high school class that is more beauti- 
ful, more artistic, more classic, more valuable 
than any svch book we have ever seen. There 
are 562 pages of this rare demonstration of ele- 
gant paper, high art typography, artistic illus- 
tration and beautiful binding. All this from the 
materialist standpoint, which is of least impor- 
tance. 

A significant phase of this contribution is the 
revelation that a county in West Virginia can 
vie with any county in Pennsylvania, New York 
or New England in historical and legendary in- 
terest and importance. 

But that which we would put above all this in 
real achievement is the fact that a class in a 
high school has challenged the best university 
work in the making of a complete study of the 
history and traditions of the native race, of the 
pioneers of civilization, of the struggles and tri- 





“Marion County in the Making.’”’ By the James Otis Watson 
Class of the Fairmont High School, West Virginia. 
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umphs of early settlers, of tlie achievements in 
industrial effort, of the transformation from the 
crude first things to the welcome of the world 
beyond which the first railroad brought to them. 
Highest and best of all to our thinking is the fact 
that a senior class in a high school has done a 
man’s job, a scholar’s job, a real piece of histori- 
cal and literary work. | 

The weakness of much high school work, es- 
pecially of a high school senior’s work, is that 
it is merely “preparatory,” that there 15 no recog- 
nition of initiative, of ability to do a real thing 
in a real way. 

Here is a master’s work done in such a thas 
terly way that a real contribution is made to 
scholarship as definitely as any work done un- 
der the direction of Beard of Columbia or Chan- 
ning of Harvard. All honor to West Virginia, 
to Fairmont, to Tames Otis Watson, to Dora Lee 
Newman and to the thirty-four young women 
and twenty young men who have so nobly 
achieved this scholastic and artistic result. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVER- 
SITY PROFESSORS 


The American Association of University Pro- 
fessors promises to be by far the most effective 
organization of educational protest that has ever 
been attempted. It is not a question as to the in- 
fallibility of the opinions of the special commit- 
tees of investigation, but it can but be of  ines- 
timable value to the academic world that all of- 
ficial acts of boards of trustees of colleges and 
universities, public and denominational, are liable 
to be presented to the public in elaborate docu- 
mentary form. he 

The latest publication of this association is the 
most important because it is a complete presenta- 
tion of the whole case of protesting professors 
against a board of trustees for its action in dis- 
cussing the Dean of Women in 1916. The re- 
port consists of 136 large pages. 

As in some other reports of its investigations it 
seems unfortunate that the investigators did not 
confine themselves to the nine issues involved. 
Here, as in some other cases, the investigating 
committee seems desirous of championing one 
wing of the faculty like prosecuting attorneys. 

The case against the trustees fort discussing 
the Dean of Women in 1916 seems overwhelm- 
ing, but the association sadly weakens its case by 
seeking to convict the board of trustees of 
various misdemeanors in the choice of the pres- 
ent president. 

The committee seems much more anxious to 
damn the president ‘than to benefit the dean. In 
this attempt they prove conclusively that the 
great crime of the trustees, in the eyes of the 
dean’s defenders, was the election of a president 
whom a majority of the faculty did not wish 
elected. 

The American Association of University Pro- 
fessors has a great opportunity and a noble mis- 
sion, but it is not likely to carry much weight un- 
less it learns to curb its general animosities and 
deal with specific cases. 
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The academic world is in great need of such 
an organization. of protest as this, but the asso- 
ciation will have little influence if it tries to use 
one misdeed as an opportunity to prove all sorts 
of official crimes against a board of trustees with 
whom its local members have long been at wat. 

The case of the Dean of Women at Wooster 
would have been a terrific arraignment of the 
board of trustees, but we fear it will have little 
significance because of the general itritation 
which is revealed. 

We fear many people of importance will say 
that if the faculty opposed the president before 
he was selected and have camped on his trail in 
warrior fashion ever since he was selected there 
should have been eliminations before this: 

Academic freedom can never mean acadenii¢ 
license to be permanently cantankerous, The 
A. A. U. P. has done such a noble service in its 
presentation of its own case that it is little less 
than a professional crime to discount its own 


work by its inability to hold other prejudices in 
check. 
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HARRIS HART IN VIRGINIA 


The nomination of Superintendent Harris 
Hart of Roanoke as state superintendent by a 
margin of 10,000 is the surprise of the year. The 
defeat of R. C. Stearnes must be charged up 
to the prejudice against a third term. Mr. 
Stearnes has been an exceptionally able educa- 
tional leader. No one could have been more de- 
voted to the improvement of the schools than 
he has been. No one could have a_ broader 
vision or a nobler spirit than has he. If there 
was any professional or personal cause for his de- 
feat it must have come from the responsibility of 
the state superintendent for the selection of 
superintendents in every county in the state. 

-Mr. Hart is sure to have the heartiest support 
of all school men in the state, for it is his due, and 
he will be welcomed to the fold by national edu- 
cational leaders. Regrets that Mr. Stearnes was 
defeated will not influence anyone to antagonism 
to his successor. The size of the vote would in- 


dicate that any opposing candidate would have 
been nominated. 
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UNIVERSITY WAR MEASURES 


The Educational Division of the National 
Council of Defence makes these suggestions to 
colleges and universities :— 

That each college shall endeavor to induce its 
students below the military age and those above 
who have not been selected to remain in school. 

That each college shall provide for military 
drill for all its students. 

That a course in military science and tactics 
be provided as a substitute for one of the regu- 
lar studies for students just below the military 
age. 

That an opportunity shall be given for all 
young women to take Red Cross work, includ- 
ing home nursing. 
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That an opportunity shall be given for young 
women to take home economic studies, includ- 
ing laboratory work in cooking, preservation of 
food and sewing, with a special emphasis on 
thrift. 

That an opportunity shall be given for young 
women to prepare themselves to take clerical 
positions, positions in stores and offices and cer- 
tain positions where light work is done in manu- 
facturing plants, so that men, especially farm- 
trained men occupying these positions, may be 
released temporarily to assist in farm work. 

That an opportunity be given to young women 
intending to teach in the public schools to ob- 
tain training in nature study and in practical 
gardening so that they may give technical in- 
struction in these subjects. 





W. F. RUSSELL TO IOWA CITY 


Dr. William F. Russell of George Peabody 
College, Nashville, goes to Iowa State Univer- 
sity, Iowa City, succeeding President Walter A. 
Jessup as dean of education. 

Dr. Russell is the most prominent man of his 
years in the field of professional education. In 
Colorado College for Teachers and in George 
Peabody College he has been a leader in thought, 
masterful in scholarship, and heroic in the cham- 
pionship of his educational convictions. He has 
already made important contributions to educa- 
tional literature. He does not need to have it 
said that he is the son of the most commanding 
figure in the administration of professional edu- 
cation as dean of the Teachers College in the 
greatest of American universities, for his per- 
sonal achievements are adequate. 





LOUISIANA’S ASPIRATION 


At a conference of the state and county 
(parish) school officials in Baton Rouge recently, 
a plan for financing the educational interests of 
the state was proposed which if enacted into law 
will put Louisiana absolutely at the head of the 
educational procession. The plan, which was 
given the approval of the conference, stated 
briefly, is as follows :— 

1. The state government shall be required to 
bear one-fourth of the expense of public edu- 
cation, this to apply to buildings and equipment 
as well as to maintenance. 

2. The parishes shall bear three-fourths of the 
expense of public education. 

3. The parish funds for building purposes and 
equipment shall be raised, as now, by bond is- 
sues authorized by the qualified property tax- 
payers living in the districts concerned. 

4. The parish school boards shall be given au- 
thority to levy the taxes needed for maintenance 
purposes without authorization by vote of the 
people. 

We recently called attention to the notable 
record that was being made by the state under the 
leadership of State Superintendent T. H. Harris, 
but we did not then know of this latest vision. 
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PATRIOTIC RECORD 


The, Rockefeller foundation has appropriated 
$6,426,872 for war work since January 1, 1917. 
This included the unconditional gift to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross of $5,000,000. An appropriation 
of $300,000 was made to build and maintain a 
hospital to teach new methods of war surgery, 
and a like amount was given to the Y. M. C. A. 
international committee for foreign military and 
prisoners of war work. In addition to the in- 
come, the principal of the funds of the founda- 
tion, to the amount of $10,000,000, may be dis- 
tributed from time to time as a war measure. 
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NEW TEXAS NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Texas has taken a long step forward in pro- 
fessional education by the purchase of the East 
Texas State Normal College at Commerce and 
establishing three other state normal schools 
located as follows :— 

The Stephen F. Austin State Normal School 
at Nacogdoches, South Texas State Normal 
School at Kingsville, and the Sul Ross State 
Normal School at Alpine. 
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Hon. C. P. Cary, state superintendent of Wis- 


consin, and Superintendent John D. Shoop, 
Chicago, President Harry Pratt Judson of 
Chicago University and President Hollis God- 


frey, Drexel Institute, chairman, are in the edu- 
cational division of the Council of Defence of the 
United States. 


Preparedness has been demonstrated to the 
limit by Superintendent Ira I. Cammack of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, in calling all principals to 
service one full week in advance so that at noon 
on the opening day everything was running like 
clock work. 

All honor to North Dakota. The last legisla- 
ture appropriated $200,000 as special state aid to 
rural schools for the two-year period beginning 
August 15, 1917. Of this $80,000 is for one- 
room schools, and $120,000 for consolidated 
schools. 


The normal schools of Wisconsin have estab- 
lished four-year courses above the high school 
grade. Thus professional education is becoming 
more and more higher education. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has many sympathizers 
when she says regarding the taking of German 
out of the schools: “I don’t believe in fighting a 
language.” 

It is amazing how pervasive the Gary idea is in 
all sections of the country. It is suggested by 
way of relief for congestion in every city in the 
country. 


Those who are not ardently for the United 
States government are emphatically against it. 


A County Fair should always be utilized for the 
development of a school spirit. 


Department of Superintendence, Atlanta, Feb- 
uary 25 to March 2. 
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A MESSAGE TO HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


BY WILL C. WOOD 
Sacramento, California 


The people of the United States of America 
have again taken up arms to uphold the honor 
of the nation. After almost three years of won- 
derful forbearance, the American people have 
joined the forces of world democracy battling in 
Armageddon. Within a few weeks the sons of 
America will be facing the common foe on the 
line of battle somewhere in France. Before an- 
other May thousands of American soldiers and 
sailors will have given their lives for America 
and democracy. We are now engaged in the 
greatest and fiercest war that the world has ever 
witnessed—a struggle engaging the utmost en- 
ergies of the world’s greatest nations. 

Our President has called every American to 
serve his country. He has said that the issue of 
battle depends not alone upon the armies on the 
battlefield but quite as much upon the millions 
of people who remain at home. We must supply 
our soldiers and the soldiers of our allies with 
arms, ammunition and food. The people of 
European countries who are fighting with us in 
a common cause must be fed. To America the 
world is looking for the things that make vic- 
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tory possible. If we do our part victory seems 
sure ; if we fail in this great world crisis, the bat- 
tle for freedom and democacy may be lost. The 
future of the world depends upon America and 
her resources. 

The young people enrolled in the high schools 
will not fail to answer their country’s call. By 
the thousand they will answer, each in the way 
best suited to his strength and ability. Many 
boys will take the places of men who are called 
to the colors; many will organize parties to go 
into the country and assist in the harvest. Many 
girls will help their country by organizing clubs 
to sew for the Red Cross, by cutting fruit or help- 
ing to can fruits and vegetables. Each of us 
must “do his bit” in this great world conflict in 
which our nation is battling for the rights of 
humankind. The help of every man, woman and 
child in America is needed at this hour. Let us 
all enlist as helpers in this great war, doing what 
we can to serve our beloved country. Let us 
bend all our energies to the end of victory. 
America expects each one of us_to do his duty. 


a 
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EDUCATION’S SUMMER WORK FOR WAR 


BY JANE A. STEWART 
Philadelphia 


“Alma Patria” has led “Alma Mater” since the war 
began. The great rank and file of college men _ en- 
listed in America is the reply to the challenge of war. 
Every college and university has placed itself on a 
war footing. All summer the work of training has 
been going on. 

‘Haverford College, Pa., (which has a new president 
in Dr. W. W. Comfort, called from Cornell Univer- 
sity) has set a unique and happy example in its form 
of contribution to the great military campaign for 
world democracy. This is the organization of the 
“Friends’ (Quakers) Reconstruction Units,” to go to 
France, Russia and the Balkans, to engage in the 
work of rebuilding destroyed towns and for other 
constructive measures. 

Each unit consists of one hundred men (all of 
whom make great sacrifices in leaving their businesses 
and families) required to take intensive training, in 
the six-weeks course on the college campus, which 
includes farm work, house building, carpentry, march- 
ing and camping. 

Large supplies of knock-down houses, lumber, cloth- 
ing, tools, etc., are provided each unit, and it is ex- 
pected that the reconstruction work will continue not 
only during the war but as long as necessary after 
peace has been declared. 

Intensive courses for war service have been the rule 
all summer long at the colleges and universities, in- 


cluding Collegiate schoels of aviation; balloon 
schools; signal corps instruction; wireless telegraphy 
schools; ambulance werk; trench warfare training; 


courses in stores keeping for the ordnance department, 
in military stores inspection and in cost keeping; 


practical work in munition foundries, factories and 
on farms, etc. 

As a result, thousands of men are ready for service 
at the front in the big conflict to bring permanent 
peace to the world. And the result has shown in a re- 
markable way what educators can do to help put a 
final end to war by supplying trained and_ efficient 
men. 

Other vital problems before leaders of education 
have not been overlooked in the great rush to meet 
the pressing need for men and munitions. During the 
summer there have been frequent conferences to dis- 
cuss startling educational problems, borne of the war 
conditions. Almost all the state public school super- 
intendents issued calls for such conferences; the 
various national defence groups; the national educa- 
tion conventions and teachers’ meetings discussed the 
situation; all uniting in offering their best resources 
to the nation, and feeling that if this is to be a long 
war, that education must be conserved, (as well as 
food,) to strengthen the nation’s lines of defence. 

President Wilson, United States Commissioner Clax- 
ton and other prominent leaders and thinkers have 
warned against the mistake of taking children from 
school to do war work. After three 


years of war, 
England is recommending, not further exemptions 
from her compulsory education laws, but a more 


stringent law than she had before the war. 

Dr Claxton's urgent appeal to keep the lamp of edu- 
cation burning, issued during the summer, has  im- 
pressed the negessity of the continuation of colleges 
and schools as usual this fall; as did that of Dr, J, Y, 
Joyner of North Carolina, and many others, 














Provost Smith of the University of Pennsylvania 
emphasized the need for continuance of university 
work, to “keep the ranks of educated men well filled.” 
“Schools in caves, with pupils and teachers wearing 
gas masks, are the extremes to which war-ridden 
France has gone to ensure for every child that heri- 
tage in which alone is the prophecy of an enduring 
nation,” reported New York State Commissioner J. 
H. Finley, urging attention to “the defences of tomor- 
row.” The summer of 1917 has thus been particularly 
fruitful of thought, activity and investigation along 
the lines of education’s development during the war. 
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Teachers and school administrators have been 
aroused to the highest realization of responsibility, 
paying more attention than ever before to  profes- 
sional reading and to the important social problems 
of the day. 

“The great war has brought us to a realization of 
new values in education,” said one leader in a Penn- 
sylvania summer school. “The vital efficiency side of 
education is going to receive more attention in this 
country than ever before, because the prospects of a 
great war makes its needs more imperative,” 
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MATTIE ALLISON, CAMBRIDGE, OHIO 


BY MARY AUGUSTUS STONE 


{In Daily Jeffersonian.] 


When a teacher devotes fifty-one years of her 
life to the continuous service of one school in- 
structing the little children who one day are irre- 
sponsible little boys and girls, and later the repre- 
sentative men and women of Cambridge, there is 
due her something more than admiration and re- 
spect. 

To such service do we now pay a graceful trib- 
ute to show the appreciation of what Miss Mattie 
Allison has done during more than half a century 
as a teacher in the Cambridge schools. There are 
but few native homes in the city that have not been 
represented in Miss Allison’s school. 

All the trades, professions and all branches of 
business in this city are represented by her former 
pupils. Among them are county and city officials, 
newspaper men, employees and employers in banks, 
railroad offices, insurance offices, glass plant, steel 


mill, tin mill, potteries, roofing companies, chair 
factory, electric ;!ant, coal companies, ministers, 
attorneys, physicians, teachers and others. In 


mercantile business her pupils are engaged with 
groceries, dry-goods, boots and shoes, millinery, 
dress-making, furniture, hardware and clothing. 

Does Cambridge realize that much of the bone 
and sinew and brain of her little world is the re- 
sult of her work? How much has one woman con- 
tributed to the success of the city’s life! Can any 
word of love or praise repay her? 

Her first pupils are the honored parents of those 
now active in all pursuits. She taught their  chil- 
dren who are the “real Cambridge” of today. The 
third generation has a few times found its place 
in her school. 

Beyond the hills that surround the city there is 
a great throng, many of whom _ hold important 
places in the world’s work. From coast to coast. 
from lakes to gulf, her pupils are scattered. She 
has her representatives in the United States Con- 
gress and at West Point. In Honolulu, Mexico 
and Canada we find them. Even in far-away 
India a noble woman represents the cause so dear 
to her teacher. 

In almost every state her pupils may be found, 
and wherever they are they cherish the memory 
of their first school days. ‘Truly her “children rise 
up and call her biessed.” 
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In these fifty-one years of faithful service of the 
most conscientious order, Miss Allison has _ wit- 
nessed marvelous changes in the schoolroom, re- 
flecting the amazing expansion of the city outside. 
As the city grew gradually the type of pupils 
changed and in the later period of service the 
room once filled by native Cambridgeites became 
the tutoring place, as well, of new races and na- 
tionalities. This duty was met with the same in- 
terest and with the same gratifying results, 

The new-comers from alien lands soon became 
imbued with the same Cambridge spirit, and bid 
fair to attain honor and position in their adopted 
city. 

Such teachers are true patriots of the noblest 
type. Their labors can never be requited by those 
they have taught, or by the community which they 
have served, 
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THE SCHOOLS IN WAR TIMES 





BY P. W. HORN ' 


Superintendent, Houston, Texas 


What are the specific duties of the public 
schools of America in times of war? 

There are specific points which the public 
schools of America ought to emphasize in war 
times even more fully than in times of peace. These 
may be stated somewhat as follows :— 

(1) Every dollar spent for public education in 
war times ought to be so expended that not a cent 
will be wasted, but that the maximum possible 
amount of value will be received. 

(2) Special emphasis ought to be laid on those 
things which tend to make Americans out of those 
who are not already Americans. 

(3) Special effort ought to be made to rouse the 
intelligent patriotism of those who are already 
Americans. 

(4) Special emphasis ought to be laid upon 
those subjects which deal immediately with con- 
serving the material supplies of the nation, particu- 
larly its supplies of food and clothing. 

(5) Special emphasis ought to be laid upon 
those things which tend to develop the physical 
fitness and welfare of the community. 

(6) Special effort ought to be made for the 
schools to co-operate intelligently with all other 
agencies that are working for the welfare of the 
country, to the end that there may be no over: 
Japping of effort or wasting of energy,—Report, 
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IMPORTANT NEW SCHOOL LEGISLATION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


[Prepared especially for the Journal of Education.] 


The educational legislation of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania for 1917 has been most important 
and progressive, indeed, it has been the most im- 
portant since the adoption of the new Pennsylva- 
nia school code, in 1911, and for many years be- 
fore that time. This, of course, was to be ex- 
pected in the administration of the great teacher- 
governor, Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, to whom great 
credit is due for his wise and patriotic influence 
and efforts for the cause of education. 

Among the most important of these bills are 
the Act authorizing the State Board of Education 
to co-operate with the federal government in car- 
rying out the provisions of the Smith Hughes bill. 
The increasing of the minimum salaries of county 
superintendents to $2,000. As is well known, 
the county superintendents of Pennsylvania are 
the best paid county superintendents in the United 
States, but in a number of the smaller counties the 
salaries have been from $1,500 to $2,000, the 
first named being the minimum salary _hereto- 
fore. Hereafter all must be paid at least $2,000, 
but counties may provide for larger salaries for 
their superintendents and salaries of three, four, 
and five thousand dollars are not uncommon. 
Three superintendents now receive $5.000 per 
year, one $7,000, and another $8,500. The sal- 
aries of county superintendents of Pennsylvania 
are paid by the state up to $2,000 or $2;500. Ad- 
ditional pay for them, made at the discretion of 
the county conventions of school directors, which 
elect them every four years, must be taken from 
the whole county’s share of the state appropria- 
tion for public schools. 

The salaries of assistant county superinten- 
dents, which are required in all the larger coun- 
ties of the state, have been raised from a mini- 
mum of $1,200 to a minimum of $1,800 per year. 
These, too, may be increased in the same way at 
the discretion of the School Directors’ Conven- 
tions. 

Pennsylvania now has a very comprehensive 
and efficient system of medical inspection in the 
townships and smaller boroughs. This is done 
at the expense of the state. In the larger dis- 
tricts it is done at the expense of the districts. 
Practically the whole state now has this medical 
inspection. This year school districts were all 
given the authority to provide for the care and 
treatment of defective eyes and teeth of pupils at 
public expense. 

The state appropriation for public education in 
Pennsylvania for the ensuing two years was in- 
creased from sixteen to eighteen million doilars, 
which is believed to be the largest appropriation 
made for public education by any state. 

A new minimum salary bill was passed, which 
requires that teachers with provisional certificates, 
that is, one year certificates granted by superin- 
tendents, must receive at least $45 per month; 
that all graduates of normal schools and all hold- 
ing professional certificates, which are the certifi- 


cates of those who have taught three years and 
have had certain branches added to their certifi- 
cates, and have secured these certificates which 
are good for three years, must have at least $55 
per month; and that normal school graduates who 
have taught for two years in the state and re- 
ceived their final normal school diplomas, as well 
as teachers having other forms of permanent 
state certificates, must have at least $60 per month. 
Of course a great many teachers receive larger 
salaries than these, but no teachers hereafter em- 
ployed in the public schools of Pennsylvania can 
receive less than the above salaries. 

But the crowning act of the legislature, educa- 
tionally, was the passage of, and approval by the 
governor of, a state-wide teachers’ pension bill, 
which, in the case of beginners, shares the expense 
of the pensions equally between the teacher and 
the state, and in the case of those already in the 
service, the state bears the larger share of the 
cost, and with those who are near the retiring 
age, much the larger share of the cost. The bill 
has been carefully drawn, and is undoubtedly ab- 
solutely sound actuarily, and its friends predict 
that it will be a model for other states. All new 
teachers must join the retirement association, and 
teachers now in service may elect whether they 
will join or not. Teachers who drop out before 
the retiring age, sixty-two, will have all of their 
payments returned to them, and the act provides 


that they shall receive 4% compound interest up- 
on their payments. 





CURRENT EVENTS QUESTIONS 


A. H. Seymour, Aberdeen, S. D., has prepared 
forty questions for Current Events discussion 
at the annual meeting of the Thirteen Northern 
Counties of the State at Aberdeen this summer. 
From these we make a few selections :— 

What is the source of your information on 
current events? What distinction do you make 
between current events and general informa- 
tion? What papers do you read regularly? Do 
you read many editorials? 

Name and classify the leading nations that are 
at war. Name some leading generals. Why did 
the United States enter the war? 

Why is our Congress in session? Who pre- 
sides in each house? Name your senators and 
representatives. 

Where does the N. EF. A. meet this year? The 
S. BD. E. A.? Natne president of each. 

What American state is celebrating its centen- 
nial this vear? 

Name three or four of our leading foreign am- 
bassadors. 

What has attracted attention to Cuba in re- 
cent months? 

Name some states that have lately extended 
women the right of suffrage. 


. 
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What European ruler died a few months ago? 
What one abdicated? 

What change in the United States Supreme 
Court within the past year? 

Name five of the most influential of our cabi- 
net officers. 

What city superintendent gets the highest sal- 
ary of any in the United States? 

What important law was passed last winter 
over the President’s veto? 

Who is Joseph R. Mann? Cardinal Mercier? 
David Lloyd George? General Joffre? 

What noted foreign visitors has the United 
States had recently? 

Who is Elthu Root and what has recently 
called attention to him? 

These people have died within the past year: 
Seth Low, Joseph Royce, Eben E. Rexford, Frank 
Dempster Sherman, Jack London, Hiram 
Maxim, Gebrge Dewey, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
William DeMorgan, Tames W. Guthrie, Count 
Zeppelin; Joseph B. Foraker. Make a distin- 
guishing statement about each. 

Name the best book you have read in a year. 
Who wrote it? 

Who is “the dean of American writers”? 

What do vou understand by a teachers’ pen- 
sion law? 

Who is at the kead of the United States Army? 

What is the origin of your own surname? 
What was your grandmother’s maiden name? Is 
the study of one’s ancestry worth while? 

What is the best poem you have found brought 
out by the present war? 

How many of our national parks can you 
name and locate? What national monument in 
South Dakota? 


GAMES BASED ON FROEBEL’S 
TEACHINGS—(1) 


BY L. ROUNTREE SMITH 
SEPTEMBER GAME, BASED ON “FALLING, 
FALLING.” 

The children are in a circle. They raise and 
lower their arms while singing. They choose 
Autumn, who runs outside the circle with a 
wreath. She crowns any child at the close of the 
song and they change places. Sing, tune 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 





See the autumn leaves are falling, 
Yellow, brown and red, 

Hear the fairy voices calling, 
Autumn’s come ’tis said; 

Falling, falling from the tree-tops, 
Yellow, red and brown, 

Oh, all the autumn leaves are falling, 
Over squirrel town. 


o-0--e--¢-e-—_____—_— 
CITY BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


[Gleaned from the Report of Charles E. Chadsey, De- 
troit, chairman of a Committee of the Department of 
Superintendence. ] 

Of 1,271 cities of the United States only 
eighty-four cities have more than nine members, 
that is only one city in fifteen has a board of 
more than nine members. 

179 have only three members. 
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365 have five members. 

236 have six members. 

306 have seven members. 

The small boards are increasing rapidly and 
will soon be universal. Of 1,288 cities, 1,094 elect 
board members and in 194 they are appointed. 

975 cities elect members-at-large. 

Ninety-eight elect by wards. 

The election by wards is fast disappearing. 
San Francisco and Rochester, N. Y., are the only 
important cities that pay school board members. 


A NOTABLE STATEMENT 


BY W. D. ROSS 





State Superintendent 
To the Young People of Kansas :— 

The universities of Eurone have virtually been 
transferred to the trenches. Thousands of their stu- 
dents and graduates are dead upon the field of bat- 
tle; still other thousands are yet to make the supreme 
sacrifice. Soon we must add our share to this offer- 
ing to liberty and civilization. When these have 
finally been made safe devastation and demoraliza- 
tion unparalleled will prevail. This ruin will not be 
merely physical and material. Ideals will have been 
shattered, education will have been crippled, Chris- 
tianity itself will have suffered. 

Peace will bring with it problems even greater than 
those the war has brought. The world will have to 
be rebuilt, society will have to be reorganized, civili- 
zation will have to be remade. To prepare to perform 
this herculean task; to be ready to take the places 
of scholars and scientists whose learning no longer 
avails; to fit themselves to step into places of leader- 
ship made vacant, and still other places of leadership 
never yet filled—these to my mind are the supreme 
opportunity, the sacred obligation of our young men 
and young women of high school and colleve age. 

Not education as usual: but education more and 
better than ever—next to victory itself this is the 
most fundamental demand the world war makes upon 
us. To meet the demand is a matter of patriotic duty. 
On the eve of the opening of the schools in this our 
first year of the war I call the youth of Kansas to 
their colors. 

August 16, 1917. 


—_———- —-+-9-0.9-0-¢-2 —__—_ 
VERIFICATION 


Dear Dr. Winship: I want to express to you my 
personal thanks for your editorial in the Journal of 
July 26, in which you recall the services which Mrs. 
Hunt did in laying the foundation for our present 
temperance progress in her efforts for public school 
education. One of the European statesmen once 
called it “the greatest piece of constructive statesman- 
ship of the nineteenth century.” 

From several of the prohibition states has come tes- 
timony of the fact that a generation of the men and 
women instructed in the schools in the facts about 
alcohol has been the explanation of the growth of the 
temperance sentiment in those states. 

A West Virginia official called attention to the fact 
that the Temperance Educational Law of West Vir- 
ginia was enacted the same year that the people of 
West Virginia defeated prohibition by many thou- 
sands of votes. Some twenty-five years or more, 
practically for a generation past, the teaching of the 
schools has done its work with the result, he said, 
that when West Virginia again voted on the prohibi- 
tion question it abolished the saloon by over 90,000 
majority. 
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Of course, other efforts in the way of teaching and 
organization have helped in making sentiment and 
gathering it up as fast as it was made, but there can 
be no doubt, I think, that that fundamental work 
which Mrs. Hunt led for more than a quarter of a 
century has had a mighty part in changing the senti- 
ment of the United States. 

The employers who came up through the schools, 
while they may not have been at the moment con- 
sciously impressed by the teaching, unquestionably in 
many cases have come to the problems of business 
life with intelligence concerning the effect of alcohol, 
that naturally has helped them to grasp the results 
of alcohol to industry when they found themselves 
concerned with the problem of drink in their  busi- 
ness life. 

A graduate of the Annapolis Naval Academy, who 
was a member of the first class in that academy which 
had temperance instruction under the National Tem- 
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perance Educational Law, told me two years ago that 
the level of sobriety in the naval circles had steadily 
risen since that time. He himself first had his atten- 
tion drawn to the scientific aspects of the alcohol 
question in connection with that instruction. 

You will pardon me for writing so much at length, 
but I thought you might be interested in knowing of 
this confirmatory evidence of your statement. I 
might add that officials in Kansas have affirmed that 
one reason for the better enforcement of the Kansas 
Prohibitory Law in the past ten years was the more 
intelligent sentiment on the part of the citizens of 
Kansas due to the temperance education in the public 
schools under the law which was enacted soon after 
the State Prohibitory Law went into effect. 


Sincerely yours, 


Cora Frances Stoddard, 
Executive Secretary, Scientific Temperance Federation. 
Boston. 
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EVERYDAY PHYSICS. A Laboratory Manual, by 
John C. Packard, High School, Brookline, Mass. 
Boston, New York, etc.: Ginn & Co. Illustrated. 136 
pp. Price, $1. 

Mr. Packard is recognized as one of the most suc- 
cessful teachers of physics in New England. His 
work in a high school is of college grade in scholar- 
ship and beyond many college laboratories in inspira- 
tion, in developing a love for the subject on the part 
of his students; in short, he comes very near making 
scientists of high school students. 

In this book Mr. Packard has retained to an 
usual degree the spirit, ardor, and intensity of 
classroom and laboratory personality. 

There are sixty-one exercises covering that number 
of the most vital phases of the first course in high 
school physics. His plan is to present the principles of 
physics through studies of familiar objects and 
mechanisms of the everyday world, such as heating 
systems, fire extinguishers, incandescent lamps, et 
cetera, instead of by specially constructed laboratory 
apparatus. He adopts the most interesting possible 
medium of instruction and the one through which the 
practical usefulness of the science is most certain to 
be understood. At first he gives a list of the appara- 
tus necessary. Then follows an “Introduction” to ex- 
plain the relation of the topic in question to other sub- 
jects. Next the exercise itself is given, always clearly 
and concisely. Problems based on the principle  in- 
volved in the exercise follow thereafter and the lesson 
closes with a section on Topics for Further Study and 
Investigation. The book meets the college entrance 
requirements and at the same time fulfills the more 
exacting demands of those who must, without assis- 
tance from a college course, understand the natural 
forces in the midst of which they live. 


un- 
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ELEMENTARY SPANISH-AMERICAN READER. 
Edited with notes, exercises and vocabulary by 
Frederick Bliss Luquiens, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 234 pp. Illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 
Not content with the publishing of Mr. Supple’s ex- 

cellent Spanish-American Historical Reader, Profes- 

sor Luquiens, the general editor of, the Macmillan 

Spanish series (in which it appeared) has produced a 

more elementary work intended for reading early in 

the Spanish course. As the title indicates, the mate- 
rial deals exclusively with Spanish-America. There 
are twenty selections, of which two are in verse, cover- 
ing such topics as the discovery of America, its con- 
quest, Argentina, Uruguay, Panama, Porfirio Diaz, a 
parallel between Washington and Bolivar, and a num- 
ber of extracts from the works of Spanish-American 
writers. Each chapter is followed by an exercise con- 
taining questions for oral composition and a para- 
graph in English for written composition based on 


the text. The footnotes in Spanish, an admirable 
feature of Mr. Supple’s noteworthy book (provided by 
Professor Luquiens), have been paralleled in the later 
text. In addition there is an appendix of grammatical 
notes explaining the purely linguistic features of the 
text. A chapter on the Spanish subjunctive, a table 
of numerals, and usual vocabulary complete the text. 
A noteworthy feature is the insertion of about twenty 
excellent illustrations consisting of reproductions of 
photographs of South American scenes, portraits, and 
maps, which add greatly to the interest of the book. 
Not the least of its good points is its moderate price. 
It is a useful and appropriate addition to the stock of 
really first-rate Spanish texts. 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH EDUCATION. A com- 
parative study. By Father De Hovre, Ph.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 108 pp. 

This is an exceedingly interesting book, a book of 
the day in a sense that almost no other teacher’s book 
is. It is the only book we have seen that deals dis- 
criminatingly and adequately with the inherent dif- 
ference between English and German education, be- 
tween English culture and German kultur. 

It is an Englishman’s book for Englishmen, but Am- 
ericans need it none the less. We would not have 
missed the reading of the book for several times its 
price. 

It is, strange to say, an arraignment of England’s 
educational leaders. A few paragraphs should be 
read by you, my reader, and by a multitude of other 
Americans. 

“The national significance of education has been a 
striking effect of the war. . . . There will be an edu- 
cational crisis everywhere; the reforms needed in 
England constitute a formidable task. . . . For Eng- 
land to remedy intellectual backwardness will only 
require a short period, compared with the time it will 
take Germany to recover from her moral atrophy. 
. . . The need of the hour will be so urgent that more 
intellectual culture will be viewed in an entirely new 
light. . . . In England the need will inspire more love 
of intellectual culture; the need will organize the re- 
form. . . . The bread-and-butter motive will sooner 
or later be reinforced and idealized by moral motives. 

. . . Sooner or later it will be discovered that al- 
though abstract and one-sided intellectualism is detri- 
mental to the interests of moral character, yet at 
the same time sound intellectual ideals and work and 
culture are powerful means to its formation.” 


EVERYDAY SPELLER. Four Books. By M. V. 
O’Shea, Florence Holbrook, William A. Cook. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. : 
Those of us who remember the enthusiasm of audi- 
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‘ences when one of the great educational leaders of 
twenty-five years ago graphically described the scene 
when all spelling books were to be brought from the 
schoolhouses of every city to the public square and 
accompanied by Fourth of July oratory converted into 
a bonfire for community entertainment, can but smile 
as we see the new spelling books prepared for a mar- 
ket that absorbs nearly 20,000,600 of them annually. 

That was one of the mirages of the man who is 
most likely to live of any of the leaders of his day. 
Even the spelling books by their evolution are a trib- 
ute to his criticism of the spelling books of that day. 
These four books have been made largely in the For- 
estville School, Chicago, which, probably better than 
any other public school in America, embodies the 
spirit and exemplifies and demonstrates the principles 
of the Great Denunciator, and’ we can but think that 
Colonel Francis W. Parker would smile serenely upon 
Florence Holbrook were-he to follow her and_ her 
teachers through these pages of modernized teaching 
of spelling. 


STORY STEPS. Latest volume in The Progressive 
Road to Reading Series. -By Miss Clare Kleiser, 
Principal, Dr. William L. Ettinger, Associate Super- 
intendent, and Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer, District 
Superintendent, New York City. With illustrations. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Price, 32 cents. 

Rarely in these later days has a series of school 
readers won such ardent devotion on the part of 
teachers and children as has “The Progressive Road 
to Reading” by three of New York’s most _ enter- 
prising school people. Rarely have a New York City 
principal, assistant superintendent, and _ associate 
superintendent, experts all of them, combined their 
forces in the production of a series of school books. 

This new volume in the series is an additional selec- 
tion of stories adapted in simple language for begin- 
nérs, to catch their attention, arouse their imagination, 
and hold their interest, thus creating a motive for 
learning to read. It is intended as a by-path of ap- 
proach to Book One. Animal characters play the 
principal roles. The vocabulary of “Story Steps” com- 
prises 258 words, ninety per cent. of which are iden- 
tical with the vocabulary of Book One. Of these 258 
words, 178 are phonetic and the remainder sight 
words. 

Not the least of the charms of the book are the 
attitudes and expressions of the kittens and mice, 
pigeons, ducks and geese, dogs and pigs, foxes and rab- 
bits, lambs and cows. 


A NEW POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
AND RUSSIAN LANGUAGES. By J. H. Freese. 
English-Russian. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Price, $2, net. 

This war is doing two things for the schools and for 
scholars. The schools will teach Spanish in the 
junior high school and Russian in the best high 
schools. Hereafter scholars will read Russian as they 
never would have read it but for this world war. 
Hereafter an English-Russian Dictionary will be in- 
dispensable in every library, and on the working table 
of every modern scholar. High schools will need ‘t 
as they have heretofore needed their English-German 
Dictionary. 

It is as true as it is inconceivable that German is 
sure to be less emphasized and Russian and Spanish 
more. 

Great care has been taken in the preparation of this 
book; each Russian word is accented and _ also 
transliterated in English characters to show the pro- 
nunciation, a great aid to the student. No important 
words have been omitted. and all parts of verbs which 
are different from the infinitive and all parts of nouns 
that are different from the nominative singular are 
given. 

A volume essential to anyone commencing the study 
of the language, and helpful to those who already 
have some knowledge. 


THOSE WEARING GLASSES 2:3 


—will find 
reat relief in Murine applications. In the School Room Eyes are often 


Frritated by Chalk Dust, and Eye Strain induced by faulty systems of 
Lighting. Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore Normal 
Cnditions, urine does not smart—is soothing in its action. 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., Chicago, Sends Book of Eye Free 
on request. Your Druggist supplies you with Murine. 
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GRAMMAIRE ELEMENTAIRE. By Emma C. Ar- 
mand, Morris High School, New York. Boston: D, 
C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 112 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
This textbook has been written to fill the need for 

a very simple grammar written im French. It is well 
adapted for the use of young beginners on the modi- 
fied direct method. Its features are short vocabula- 
ries, the study of but one principle at a time, frequent 
application of principles learned, the omission of ex- 
ceptions and details, and abundant oral drill. There 
are twenty-nine short lessons in addition to the seven 
preparatory exercises, which may be said to provide the 
mechanics of the course. The vocabulary is _ small 
but of great practicality. An appendix of verb forms 
is provided in addition to the usual vocabularies. 


INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC FOR GIRLS. An Ele- 
mentary Text in Home Economics. By Nelson L. 
Roray. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a highly serviceable book for emphasizing 
arithmetical efficiency through the domestic science 
work of elementary school girls. It reviews the 
mathematical principles most often needed by girls 
taking the courses in Cooking, Applied Design and 
Household Management as given in the _ secondary 
schools, It applies these principles to problems the 
girls must handle in the school shops and may have 
to handle in practical life. It introduces the idea of 
general positive number and its use in formulae and 
in simple equations. It impresses, by means of ap- 
plied problems, the importance of saving a portion of 
the income of the family and of conducting the house- 
hold in a systematic manner. It suggests methods of 


economy in the general management of the house- 
hold. 


—_— 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
SCHOOLS. By Andrew C. McLaughlin and Claude 
Halstead Van Tyne. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This history is one of a series intended to give the 

scholar in the public school a brief knowledge of his 
country from the first discovery down to the last ad- 
ministration. It is but a skeleton, and when clothed 
with flesh and made alive by red blood by the skillful 
teacher must be of lasting value. 

To condense so much information into so brief a 
compass is a great achievement. The authors de- 
serve the gratitude of both the teachers and pupils 
throughout the land—perhaps especially the teachers. 

The list of questions at the end of the book pre- 
pared by Miss Carrie L. Dicken of Ann Arbor is al- 
most a course in history under an expert guide. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Religious Education of an American Citizen.” B 
F. G. Peabody. Price $1.8.—‘‘Elementary Principles of 
Economics. By Ely & Wicker. Price  $1.10.—‘German 
Science Reader.””’ By F. W. Scholz. 


Price $1.10.—‘‘Hillern’ 
Hoher als die Kirche.” Edited by S. L. Pitcher. oy 
New York. The Macmillan Company. 

“Outlines of Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates.”’ By 
J. S. Kingsley. Price $2.50. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s 
Sons & Co. 

“English Usage.”” By J. L. Hall. Price $1.50. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 

“1000 Hints on Vegetable Gardening.” By M. S. Croy. 
Price $1.50.—‘‘The Margin of Happiness.”” By T. Q. Franks. 
Price $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Productive Plant Husbandry.’ By K. C. 
$1.75.—“‘English Literature.’’ By E. L. Miller. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“One Thousand Literary Questions and Answers.” By 
M. E. Kramer. Price $1.00. New York: Sully & Kleinteich. 

“Realization Made Easy.” By K. A. Boehme.—Medita- 
tions for Life and Power.”’ By F. M. Kingsley. Price 35c. 
Holyoke, Mass.: The Elizabeth Towne Company. 

“First Spanish Course.” By Hills & Ford. Price $1.25. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“The Song Play Book.’’ Compiled by M. A. 
Edited by C. W. Crampton. New York: A. 
Company. 

“In the Claws of the German Eagle.”” By A. R. Williams. 
Price $1.50.—‘‘Phonetic Section of Dent’s First French Book.” 
By W. Rippmann. Price 25c. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 

“Practical Exercises in Rapid Calculation.’”’ By Powers & 
Loker. Price 40c.—‘*The Beacon Fourth Reader.”’ By J. H. 
Fassett. Price 64c. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Price 40c. 


Davis. Price 
Price $1.75. 


Wollaston. 
5 Barnes 


“German and English Education.” By Fr. de Hovre, New 
York: Charles Secribner’s Sons. 
“Worth While Stories for Every Day.’ By L. B. Evans.— 


“For the Children’s Hour.” (Book I. and IL). By _C. S&S. 
Bailey.—“‘Essentials of Mechanical Drafting.”” By L. Frank. 
Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Company. 

“Stories the Iroquois Tell Their Children.” By Mabel 
Powers. New York: American Book Company. 
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are acceptable as news. 
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This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school adm 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 
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Meetings to be Held 


SEPTEMBER. 


17-22: Children’s Encampment. North 
Yakima, Wash. 

2: State of Washington County Su- 
perintendents’ Annual Convention. 
Cheney, Wash. September 24-25 at 
Pullman. 


OCTOBER. 


11-13: Lake Superior, Wis., Teachers’ 


Association. Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
Superior, secretary. 
12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. Ashley 
T. Conrad, Superior, president; Miss 
Agnes E. Bury, vice-president; Miss 
Bertha J. Bauer, secretary; R. A. 
Quick, treasurer. 


12-13: Illinois School Masters’ Club. 


18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Western Division. Gales- 
burg. 3 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Illinois Valley Division. 
Ottawa. 

19-20: Western Wisconsin Teachers’ 


Association. 
Crosse, secretary. 

9-2: Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. Eau _ Claire. 
Miss Mabel Ahlstrum, Eau Claire, 
Secretary. 

%-27: Washington Educational Asso- 
ciation. Spokane. O. C. hitney, 
Bryant School, Tacoma, Wash., sec- 
retary. 

29-31: Colorado Education Association, 
Western Division, Grand Junction, 
Miss Agnes Young, Montrose, secre- 
tary. 

8l-November 2: Minnesota Educational 
Association. Minneapolis. Cc. & 
Baker, Albert Lea, president; E. D. 
Pennell, East High School, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 

8l-November 2: Colorado 
Association, Southern 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., 
secretary. 

@l-November 2: North Dakota Edu- 
cational Association. Bismarck. E. 
R. Edwards, Jamestown, president; 
W. E. Parsons, Bismarck, secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


1-3: Colorado Education Association, 
Eastern Division. Denver. James H. 
Kelley, Gunnison, president; H. 3 
Smith, Denver, secretary general as- 
sociation. 


+3: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 


Saunders, La 


Education 
Division, 
Pueblo, 


Sixty-third annual session, Des 
Moines. Eva M. Fieming, superin- 
tendent, Decorah, president; Super- 
intendent O. E. Smith, Indianola, 


secretary. 

2: Essex County, Mass., Teachers As- 
sociation. Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Superintendent William F. Eldredge, 
Rockport, president; John H. Boss- 
hart, Salem, secretary. 

8-10: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Topeka W. H. Johnson, Law- 
rence, president; F. L. Pinet, Topeka, 
secretary. 

12-16: Newcastle County Teachers In- 
stitute, A. I. Dupont High School. 
Kent and Sussex Counties, at Mil- 
ford. State Institute for Colored 
Teachers at Milford. Charles A. 
Wagner, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
cgmmittee on arrangements. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas_ City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Carter, Colu:nbia. 


15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American _ Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 

26-28: Virginia Educational 
ence. Richmond. State 


Confer- 
Teachers’ 


Association, William C. Blakey, 
Richmond, secretary; State Co- 
operative Education Association, 


J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
tary; Association of Division Super- 
intendents, Superintendent F.  B. 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 
ciation of Trustees, M. C. McGhee, 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Syracuse, Herbert S. 
Weet, Rochester, N. Y., president. 

26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 

26-28: Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
c’ tiom Baltimore City. Sydney 8. 
Handy, president; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Elkton, secretary. 

26-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 


29-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte. 
A. TT. Allen, Salisbury, resident; 
N. W. Walker, Chapel ill, vice- 
president; E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
retary. 
29-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 
Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


7-8: New England Association of 
Colleges an Secondary Schools. 
Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 

26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. R. L. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 

27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
W. Lewis, Gouverneur, N. 


Y., presi- 
dent. 


FEBRUARY. 

21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 


21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 


cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 


M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 


22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 


intendent R. M. Caldwell, an- 
gum, Oklahoma, president; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 
tary. 


Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James W. 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 

22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 


o 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


__— 


MAINE. 


Three of Maine’s four colleges, 
Bates, Colby and the University of 
Maine, will not open for the 1917-18 
year until October 11. This is nearly 
a month later than usual. 

The idea is to allow the students 
who are working on farms and in 
other industries to finish their work 
before returning to their studies. 
Otherwise the students would be de- 
prived of a chance to begin their col- 
lege work on time, as their positions 
are binding. 

The University of Maine, which be- 
fore the war broke out had ap- 


Proximately twelve hundred students 
registered in its four colleges, agri- 
culture, law, technology, and arts 
and sciences, expects only about fifty 
per cent. of the student body back at 
Orono this year.. Accordingly tuition 
has been raised to meet the added 
expense, board increased and instruc- 
rd dropped from the roll of instruc- 
yn, 

The other colleges have also borne 
heavy losses, but the war’s effect has 
been felt more by the State Univer- 
sity than by Colby, Bates or Bow- 
doin. Bowdoin opens this month in 
accordance with its regular schedule. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PORTSMOUTH. The _ schools 
opened with a total attendance of 
2,073, a slight decrease over last 
year’s total of 2,107, but with an in- 
crease of thirteen pupils in the high 
school reported by Headmaster Dun- 
field. Five new teachers have been 
elected to the high school staff to fill 
vacancies. Orwin B. Griffin, A. M., 
president of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, who was _ appointed acob. 
Sleeper Fellow by the trustees fin 
ton University last fall, has resigned 
from the high school staff and will go 
to Columbia __ University September 
24, to specialize in administration of 


education, and Lati i 
Callen atin, in Teachers 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
HUNTINGTON. M. J. West of 


Millis has been elected superintena- 
ent te pues Leon Merrill, who has 
accepte the —_superi 

hontted “Miss perintendency in 

NORTHAMPTON. William Al- 
lan Neilson, professor of English at 
Harvard, will succeed Dr. Marion 
Leroy Burton as president of Smith 
College. 

Professor Neilson severs Harvard 
connections of fifteen years’ standing. 
He came to Cambridge in 1900 as in- 
istructor, stayed four years, went to 
Columbia for two years and returned 
to Harvard in 1906 as professor of 
English. The year 1914-1915 he spent 


at the University of Paris as Har- 
vard exchange professor. 
Professor Neilson was born in 


Scotland in 1869. He received the 
degree of A. M. from the University 
of Edinburgh in 1891. As a graduate 
student at Harvard he attained his 
master’s degree in 1896 and his doc- 
torate in 1898. Previously, he had 
begun his career as a teacher in 

Scotland and Canada, and in 1898 he 
went as an associate in English to 
Bryn Mawr, where he remained for 
two years. Then he came to Hir- 
vard. 

_Professor Neilson’s original spe- 
cial field in English was the history 
of the allegory. In later years, how- 
ever, he has specialized in English 
history of the Elizabethan and the 
Romantic periods. 

More widely known, however, are 
the texts which he edited. These be- 
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SPRINGFIELD, 


TEN MONTHS OF HARD USAGE | 
DAILY HANDLING AND SOILING 


Will Be Given Every Text Book in Your Schools 


Obtain FULL SERVICE from them by PROTECTING, 
REINFORCING and STRENGTHENING them with the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THF ONLY ONE-PIECE, DURABLE, WATER. 
PROOF AND GERMPROOF COVER MADE. 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 








MASSACHUSETTS 





gan in 1899 with “Milton’s Minor 
Poems,” and included Shakespeare's 
complete works in the “Cambridge 
Poets” series, the Tudor Shakespeare 
and a number of Shakespeare’s plays 
in separate volumes. Other editions 
were a series of “Types of English 
Literature” beginning in 1907, “The 
Chief Elizabethan Dramatists’ in 
1911 and “Chief British Poets of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,” 
in 1916. 

A fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, he has been 
president of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English and of 
the Scottish Historical Society ot 
North America and vice-president of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, 
and of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America. In 1912 he had 
an active part in the national con- 
ference on uniform requirements ‘n 
English. 


GLOUCESTER. Superintendent 
Tillman M. Haines, for the last four 
years head of the Rockland schools, 
has been elected superintendent here 
at a salary of $2,300. Superintendent 
Brooks resigned to enter the army 
service. 


AMHERST. An unusual program 
in every particular, breadth, thor- 
oughness and quality, has been ar- 
ranged for the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the American Pageant Asso- 
ciation, at Amherst, September 7 and 
8, by invitation of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. The officers of 








Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations 
to be held throughout the entire 
country durine the fall. The nosi- 
tions to be filled pay from $1,200 to 
$1,800; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. Those in- 
terested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Department 
G220, Rochester, N. Y., for sched- 
ule showing all examination dates 
and places and large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtain- 
able and giving many sample ex- 
2mination questions, which will be 
sent free of charve. 


the association are: President, 
Thomas Wood Stevens, 5542 Pocus- 
sett street, Pittsburgh, Pa.;  secre- 
tary, Virginia Tanner, 26 Arlington 
street, Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Howard H. Davenport, 87 Munroe 
street, Somerville,. Mass.; librarian, 
George F. Kunz, 401 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. In spite of the war 
the registration in the School of 
Commerce, New York University, 
shows an increase of 145 students 
over registration for the same period 
last year. Contrary also to expecta- 


tions there are fewer women than 
last year. 
BUFFALO. A Buffalo teacher, 


arrested with other suffragettes for 
picketing in front of the Whkite 
House, will be dismissed as a teacher 
of domestic science in the Buffalo 
public schools, if Dr. Henry P. Em- 
erson, superintendent of education, 
has his way. “It is no credit to the 
city to have on its payroll a teacher 
who persists in insulting the Presi- 
dent of the United States,” Superin- 
tendent Emerson said. 

The board authorized the superin- 
tendent to prefer charges against her 
for being absent from her duties with- 
out leave. 


NEW JERSEY. 
HOBOKEN. The board of educa- 
tion of this city, which has a large 
German population, has voted to dis- 
continue teaching of the Germ a 
language in the public schools. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


OKLAHOMA. 

MUSKOGEE. An additional build- 
ing is being erected at the state 
school for the blind and the school 
will be in position to accommodate 
forty new pupils. The school is main- 
tained not only for the benefit of 
children who are totally blind, but 
also for those who have some vision, 
but who cannot attend the public 
schools by reason of defective sight. 





CLAREMORE. S. M. Barrett, for- 
mer president of the Eastern Univer- 
sity Preparatory School here, has 
been appointed secretary of the State 
3oard of Vocational Education, a 
tremendously important position at 
this time in this state, and he is de- 
voting his full time and skill towards 
making the most of the opportunity. 


TEXAS. 

HOUSTON. Houston has pro- 
vided evening school instruction in 
French and modern European his- 
tory and other subjects for soldiers 
encamped near the city. Here is a 
new opportunity and_ responsibility 
for ithe public schools, which every 
city near a camp should accept. 

There was an increase of one-sixth 
in the enrollment of 1916-17 over 
1915-16. 


CBNTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. After con- 
sideration of a large number of prom- 
inent educators, the school board se- 
lected E. U. Graff, superintendent at 
Omaha, for head of the local schools. 
Mr. Graff is a graduate of Lake 
Forest College and the University 
of Chicago. His salary is $6,000. 

A number of classes at the Arsenal 
Technical High School will begin 
work at 7.15 in order that the pupils 
may be released early in the day for 
home work. 

FORT WAYNE. Superintendent 
J. N. Study, one of the older super- 
intendents of the state, died suddenly 
a few days ago. ; 

MONTICELLO. Harry E. Elder 
has been chosen superintendent of 
the city schools to succeed J. M. Lef- 
fel, who resigned to accept a similar 
place in Warsaw. Mr. Elder was 
principal of the high school last vear. 

MOORESVILLE. — Superintenden: 
Dixon has been re-elected for three 
years at an increase in salary. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Students at the Hyde 
Park High School for their first les- 
son of the fall term in English were 
handed copies of President Wilson’s 
reply to the peace proposals of Pope 
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Benedict XV. They will use as their 
textbooks for several days printed 
leaflets containing the note in full. 
“President Wilson’s pase / to the 
Pope should be clearly understood by 
every high school student,” said 
Principal H. B. Loomis. 


SPRINGFIELD. State Superin- 
tendent F. G. Blair speaks to Illinois 
educators in a letter just published, 
as follows :— ‘ 

“War disturbs all human organiza- 
tions. All are members of one body 
and a shock to any part of that body 
is a shock to the whole body, but 
some parts may feel it more keenly 
and suffer longer from it than others. 
It is wise statesmanship and sound 
patriotism which seek to distribute 
the shock so that no vital organ of 
society may be destroyed or per- 
manently injured. It has happened in 
every war where high ideals and 
noble sentiments are at stake that 
schools and colleges have suffered 
most abrupt and permanent disloca- 
tions. It is to the teachers and the 
students in such _ institutions that 
the ideals involved make their first 
and strongest’ appeal, and it is they 
who are first to join the colors and 
go to the front. It is the doors of 
these institutions which are the first 
to be closed. It is the fires on the 
altars of learning which are first to 
die out. Those who are most confi- 
dent that our cause in this war is a 
righteous one and that it will be 
fought until that cause triumphs, are 
the very ones who are now anxious 
to avoid any serious disruption in 
our educational programs. They 
have discovered that these educational 
institutions are the really formative 
and creative forces of the nation and 
if destroyed or seriously injured we 
shall suffer a great defeat whatever 
success may attend our arms. 

“It is altogether fitting and proper 
that our schools and colleges should 
be the centres of active, intelligent 
patriotism, and that their teaching 
should result in a quick and complete 
readiness of both teachers and stu- 
dents to prove their faith and con- 
viotion by any service or sacrifice re- 
quired at the front. But, however 
willing they may be to render such 
service, is it acting in the best in- 
terests of the nation to accept it? Of 
course if it becomes necessary every 
schoolhouse and college building will 
be given out freely for hospital and 
arsenal, every teacher who will be 
accepted, and every student will be 
found in the lines of our defence. 
3ut is it in the best interests of the 
nation that such service be accepted 
until dire necessity demand it? Does 
not our best interest in this war as 
well as in the reconstruction which 
will follow it, require that our edu- 
cation system shall not become de- 
moralized? Instead of closing our 
schoolrooms and laboratories is  1t 
not better, even as a war policy, to 
open wider their opportunities? 
While some of the modern scientific 
‘methods of warfare seem more brutal 
and barbaric than those of primitive 
times, the only way to stop such mis- 
application of scientific knowledge is 
by more scientific knowledge. Our 
young men and women should be en- 
couraged to finish their courses. Our 
nation does not want raw, unfinished 
products of any kind either on its 
fighting lines or in its factories. 

“Moreover, the war must end some- 
time. When that end comes the 
great work of every nation will be 
to rebuild its destroyed or crippled 
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College of Oratory 
HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
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institutions. Of all our social insti- 
tutions education is the slowest and 
most difficult in its development. If 
it were simply to reconstruct our 
school and college buildings the task 
were a quick and easy one. But to 
rebuild a teaching force with aca- 
demic and pedagogic training and skill, 
to recreate a pom body with in- 
terest and application is a work of a 
century. If education is to play its 
part in the reconstruction period, ‘t 
should be preserved as nearly intact 
during the war as possible. 

“Therefore, while placing the in- 
terests of the nation in the war above 
all others, let all in authority use 
their power to conserve in every pos- 
sible way the interests of our educa- 
tional institutions. 

“Governor Lowden has rendered a 
distinct service to secondary and 
higher education in this state by 
giving expression to a clear warning 
and exhortation on the imperative 
need of boys and young men who are 
not called into the government ser- 
vice going forward with their high 
school and college education.” 


IOWA. 


IOWA CITY. Clarence M. Case 
has been appointed associate profes- 
sor in the newly created School of 
Commerce of the State University. 


MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. Philip W. A. Cox has 
been assigned the opportunity of de- 
veloping an ideal junior high school. 
St. Louis always grapples with a 
problem devotedly and scientifically 
as she will again demonstrate. 

The St. Louis schools enrolled 81,- 
464 on the opening day, an increase 
of 1,276 over the enrollment of the 
first day last year. Even in the high 
schools, where it was expected there 
would be a decrease on account of 
the war, there was an increase of 207. 
_ The public school system here now 
includes: One teacher’s college, six 
high schools, one junior high school, 
114 elementary schools, two open-air 
schools, one school for deaf children, 
eight special schools and 168 kinder- 
gartens. The teaching corps of these 
schools consists of 2.538 principa:s 
and teachers. 

The junior high school is one of 
the new features this year. It has 
enrolled 1,070 seventh, eighth ana 
ninth grade pupils. It is understood 
that if this school is a success, a suffi- 
cient number of others of the same 
grade will be established to cover the 
whole city. 


NEBRASKA. 
_FAIRMONT. This city is off- 
cially credited with having the most 
attractive and best kept school 
grounds in the state. 


IN TUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
OF \HE CITY OF NEW YORK 
20 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors 
of Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 6th and 10th 
ENROLLMENT 
October Ist to 11th 


Prospectus of Supervisor's Course mailed 
on application 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal, 


—inetsepenetennne gaan ee 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WIL- 

LIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT.— 
Thoroughly trained teachers of 


cooking and sewing. HENRY T. 
BURR, Principal. 








S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
I. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


WANTED 
OFFICE ASSISTANT 


in the business department of an educational 
journal. This advertisemént is inserted in an 
educational journal in order to obtain the 
services of an educated woman of ability. 
$14 a week with opportunity uf advancement 
Apply to THE SCIENCE PRESS, Garrison, 





- 














MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. Dr. Charles A 
Prosser of Dunwoody Institute has 
been appointed federal director of 
vocational education. He serves 
with the board which administers the 
new law. Dr. Prosser has been 
prominent in vocational education 
tor many years. It was in 1910 that 
he was called to Massachusetts from 
the Middle West to take charge of 
the industrial school work of the 
Commonwealth as deputy commis- 
sioner of education. He stayed two 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 








years and went to New York as 
secretary of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education. <A 
year or two ago he was_ chosen head 
of the Dunwoody Institute. 


The American Alliance for Labor 
and Democracy, organized with 
President Wilson’s approval, is com» 
posed of the nation’s labor leaders, 
and having as its double purpose the 
crushing of disloyalty and the solidi- 
fying of labor in the war for democ- 
racy, elected as its leader Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The outstanding provisions in the 
declaration of principles include :— 

Suppression of disloyalists and 
pro-German propagandists. 

Solidification of labor behind the 
government. 

Conscription of wealth: as well as 
of men. 

Heavy taxes on incomes, excess 
profits and land values. 

Government control of industries 
in case of labor disputes. 

Action against speculative interests 
which enhance prices of necessaries 
of life. 

Insurance for soldiers and sailors. 

Equal suffrage. 

Endorsement of President Wilson's 
decision not to permit the war to be 
made an excuse for lowering labor 
standards. 

Declaring that wage earners must 
have a voice in determining condi- 
tions under which they give service; 
must be represented in councils con- 
ducting the war and at peace negotia- 
tions. 

The overshadowing issue is pre- 
servation of democracy. Either dem- 
ocracy will endure and men will be 
free or autocracy will triumph and 
the race will be enslaved. To com- 
promise now would be to sow seed 
for a bloodier war. 

Mr. Gompers was elected presi- 
dent of the alliance amid an outburst 
of applause. 


“I am profoundly responsive to the 


honor and opportunity,” he said. 
“My whole life has been consecrated 
to being of service to my fellow men.” 

“It 1s a big movement,” was the 
parting word of delegates. “In ninety 
days American labor’ will have 
crushed the disloyalists and will have 





‘A GOOD 
Business Opportunity 


A man acquainted with the school 
book business, who has a small 
capital, can make an advantageous 
connection with a well established 
house that has a good future, 

ADDRESS: 


PUBLISHERS 
Care JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


a clear field in its noble battle for 
humanity.” 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


— 


CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. There are 2,500 
teachers, day and evening schools, 
80,000 pupils, 56,000 elementary, 17,- 
000 high, 7,000 evening schools. Los 
Angeles has an increase of 1,800 
acres of home-school gardens this 
year and 1,800 elementary school pu- 
pils are doing regular garden work. 


a 





Girl Scout Fellowship 


[For graduate study in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1917- 
1918. ] 

Announcement is made that Na- 
tional Headquarters Girl Scouts 
offers a fellowship of $500 for the 
academic year 1917-1918, available 
for study in the field of education 
in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Three points will be considered 
in awarding the fellowship :— 

1. The scholastic standing of the 
applicant; preference will be given 
to a graduate of a standard college. 

2. All-round development of 
character; interest in education 
and allied subjects as shown by the 
elective courses pursued by and the 
practical work of the applicant. 

3. The ability to develop practi- 
cal educational activities for girls 
and the promise of successful lead- 
ership in scouting for girls. 

It is understood that the recipient 
of the fellowship will devote her- 
self unreservedly to study and 
practical work, and that her pro- 
gram, which shall include not less 
than sixty hours of volunteer field 
work, shall be under the super- 
vision of the School of Education 
of Teachers College. 

The fellowship will be awarded 
by the Dean of Teachers College 
on the nomination of the School 
of Education. The holder of such 
fellowship will be required to pay 
tuition and all other fees and will 
be subject to the general regula- 
tions governing Teachers College 
fellowships. 

Application should be made on 
the usual admission and fellowship 
forms to be obtained from the 
secretary of Teachers’ College. 
The candidate will be required to 
submit :— 

1.’ Official records of all previous 
academic and professional training. 

2. A physician’s certificate testi- 
fying that the candidate is in 
sound health. 

3. An account of previous social 
training, and a statement concern- 
ing plans for future work and the 
reasons for applying for the fellow- 
ship. 

4. Testimonials as to ability and 
character, by qualified judges. 


September 20, 1917 


Application for the fellowship 
or the academic year 1917-191& 
should be made at once. The next 
academic year will open September 
26, the registration of students con- 
tinuing one week, beginning Sep- 
tember 19. 

Official announcements of the 
college, containing outlines of 
courses offered in the School of 
Education in 1917-1918, and giving 
detailed information concerning the 
regulations governing fellowships 
and scholarships, arrangements for 
living and the college’s residence 
for women, will be sent free of 
charge on application to the secre- 
tary of Teachers College, West 
120th Street, New York City. 


ip 
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Schools in France 


Schools in caves, and, some- 
times in rare instances, with pupils 
and teachers wearing gas masks, 
are extremes to which war-ridden 
France has gone to insure for every 
child “that heritage in which alone 
is the prophecy of an enduring na- 
tion,” says an official report to the 
regents of the University of the 
State of New York, by Dr. John H. 
Finley, president of the University 
of the State of New York, and 
State Commissioner of Education, 
who recently returned from an 
educational mission in France, dur- 
ing which he studied the effect of 
the war on the French school sys- 
tem. 

While France has restricted the 
use of food, fuel and light; has dis- 
couraged travel; has mobilized 
every able-bodied man for defence 
she has not for one moment for- 
gotten her future defence, said 
President Finley. Women by 
thousands have taken the places of 
men teachers called to the front, 
many of whom, finally incapaci- 
tated for battle by wounds, have 
again returned to teach. President 
Finley especially sought the advice 
of France in meeting like condi- 
tions here. This advice, summed 
up. is, he said :— 

“Do not let the needs of the honr, 
however heavily they fall upon the 
men and women of the day, permit 
neglect of the defences of tomor- 
row. Sacrifice everything to be- 
queath the spirit that has made the 
institutions which we would pre- 
serve and enlarge in our children. 
France had no time to make plans 
for else than immediate defence. 
Her universities were at once vir- 
tually emptied of men, when some 
should have been held in order 
that they might give a more effi- 
cient service later.” 

Dr. Finley urges the United 
States to take time to prepare 
against such exhaustion of techni- 
cal skill and_ professional equip- 
ment. Except to make place for 
physical training in her schools, 
which is not yet generally pre- 
scribed or enforced, he says there 
is little change in the French cur- 
riculum. France, after an unsuc- 
cessful experiment fifteen years 
ago, withdrew military training 
from her public schools. While in 
France he took steps to bring 
about a closer co-operation be- 
tween the universities of that 
country and the United States. 
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Child Labor Law 


The new Federal Child Labor Law 
took effect September 1. Now no 
hild under fourteen may be em- 
ployed in any factory mill, work- 
shop or cannery in the United 
States whose products are to be 
shipped in interstate commerce, 
and no child under sixteen in any 
mine or quarry. The working day 
of children fourteen and fifteen 
years of age in factories may not 
be longer than eight hours and they 
may not be employed between 7 P. 
M. and 6 A. M. 

The enforcement of the law has 
been delegated by the Secretary of 
Labor to the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, and the 
head of the new child-labor divi- 
sion of that bureau is Miss Grace 
Abbott of Chicago. 

As an aid to the Children’s Bu- 
reau in the enforcement of the 
child-labor law the women’s com- 
mittee of the Council of ~National 
Defence at Washington has just is- 
sued an appeal to all women who 
wish to help. American youth in 
war-time, urging them to see that 
all children under fourteen are en- 
rolled in school and asking them 
to forward to the women’s commit- 
tee information about their own 
community answerine the three 
simple questions which the com- 
mittee has prepared :— 

1. Are all children between six 
and fourteen in your town, county, 
or school district in school? 

2. How do you know? 

3 Are any children in need of 
scholerships in order to attend 
school? 


> 





The Century Magazine 


No commiseration of any kind is 
needed for H. G. Wells, is said to 
be the opinion of S. K. Ratcliffe, 
who in the October Century will 
write of “The English Intellectuals 
in War Time.” Mr. Ratcliffe, it is 
stated, points out that if this is anv- 
bodv’s war, it is H. G. Wells’s. For 
years he has been enjoying its pros- 
pective terror and mechanical sur- 
prises, always, no doubt, with the 
proviso that a war maintained by 
the chemists and  mechanicians 
must be mercifully brief, issuing 
immediately in the new social or- 
der. The magazine reader, at all 
events. has learned to shape the 
future, and has watched the proc- 
esses of the war with eyes trained 
to the Wellsian formula. To most 
literary people, as to all men otf 
ordinary affairs, the war brought 
into being a new and bewildering 
world. To Mr. Wells, first of all, it 
brought a miraculous fulfilment of 
his own dreams. While everybody 
else had to make an entirely fresh 
start, he had merely to carry into 
actuality the lines laid down 
through years of fantastic inven- 
tion. What wonder then that, see- 
ing his military and mechanical pre- 
dictions coming true with such stag- 
gering exactness, he should nlay 
harder than ever at the game “f 
nolitical and social prophecy? 
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1e foundations of our national 
will be laid in the pure and 





sutable principles of private moral- 
ity." —George Washington’s First In- 
augural Address. 
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* s* TEACHERS’ AGENCIES # * 
CONFIDENCE PROVED pe Aas of sudden vacancies at the opening of schools is more 


} ngly emphasized than usual this September, when army 

emands are playing havoc with many schooi faculties. A Vermont superintendent writes 
on September 1: ‘I need an experienced man for principal of the new Junior High School at 
on gs by aoe recommend a man unless you are convinced that he will 
it, ot stop to mendation from you wi - 
submit his credentials. A recom- IN STRESS 0 cient guarantee. r. al "bocles ak 
Rochester, N. Y., the principal of the high school writes: ‘‘Mr.— made personal applica- 
tion; his personality and your recommendation pleased so well that the ara 
elected him at $1000 on condition that he obtain his licensé.... He seems to be 
the kind of man that I asked for and I am grateful to you for sendin 


nd ; ( rat t SA, 

dence of the confidence schools plies 12 ct rene eee. CUDNEN VACANCIES. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
-315-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 











4 OUK BOOKLET 
cmos anny “TEACHING ASA BUSINESS” 


. | with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office : SPoKANE, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address 








thPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avene 


New York 
Becommendés teachers to colleges, public ana private schools. 
Advises parents abort schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: ’ introduces to Colleges 
and FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 

Sotccncna. tae caer pM neon SF eee, Pemavipals, Assistants, Tutors and 

. netruction; 

to parents. Call on or address - ee ee 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to emp)cyers, 


none for registration. If you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
ogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 








where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kell 





with good general education wanted tor aepartn ent w 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and College: in et 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro\ed tys- 
tem of music and draw por ositions paying $70 ad 


to $90 per m , 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Re LM VERS & co. = 


Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-cperating Agencies in Denver and Atianta. 





©. A. SCOTT & CO., Prox rietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 442 Tremont Building, Bcuston. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
353 Fifth A = . : 
exams © Mussels. Prax register only reliable 


Chicago Uffice, 306 So, Wabash Ave. candidates. Services 
NOKMAN PLAS8S, Manager free to school officials. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
- GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerfy with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
aT: WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Established 1855 





Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





Assists Teache:s 








WINSHIP | We have unequaled facilities for placing 
| teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHERS’ | 


6 Beacon St. “ar Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
AGENCY Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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Begin the New School Year Right! | 


| 

It is not enough that children should be taught to sing, or to play musical i: uments. | | 

Give them a chance to develop a correct musical taste by hearing the best music sung i) 

and played by the world’s greatest artists. 

The schools in over five thousand cities and towns are making children truly musical 
through the systematic use of the 


Victrola and Victor Records | 











The Victrola not only brings the world’s greatest artists into the school-room; it also 
brings the best music for marching, folk-dancing, calisthenics, penmanship, and all rhythm 





ilis, e so excellent records of children’s stories and poems, and special records | 
drilis, There are also llent ls of child st d , and sj lr d 

of rote songs for teaching. 4 

The following new records should be in your school: | 

Stories for Children Folk Dances 1 | 

5643 ( The Dog and the Kitty ca (2) The Arkansaw Traveler (American) } 

12in. Pig Brother Sar e Bryant 18331 Victor Band | | 

$1.25 The Little Bull Calf Seoetieaetnpent 10 in. } Soldier’s Joy (American) Victor Band 
35636 Epaminondas and 5 awn 75¢ (Made under the direction of | 

. 2s The Little Jackal and the Master Hteabeth Burchenal) | | 

“ ara Cone Bryant 

aa Instrumental Gems 

New Rote Songs 18296 { The Dawn of Love ("iendix) — | 

PullaCherry (2) The Nightingale 10 in, . Neapotitan Trio with Celesta 

(3) The Fire (4) The See-Saw 75¢ | La Cinquantaine (Gabriel-Maric) ' 

18330 Elizabeth Wheeler = Xylophone Solo W. H. Reitz 

10 in. 1 The Postilion (2) The Lullaby 18278 Fifth Symphony—Scherzo ( Beethoven) | 

75¢ (3) i= Spanish Gypsy (4) The re Parts I and iI I 

inden Tree Elizabeth Wheeler — Victor Concert Orchestra 
(From “New Song Look,” Fullerton) 49 (Joseph Pasternack, Conductor) 


new edition of 
to the 





Victrola XXV, $67.50 Educational Department 


specially manufactured 
for School use 


When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 


Camden, N. J. 








Hear the above records at the nearest Victor dealer’s and ask for a copy of the 
**The Victrola in Rural Schools.’” 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Victor ‘ 













For further information write 









“HIS MASTERS VOICE, 
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